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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EIGHTH  AND  NINTH  ANNUAL  RE- 
UNIONS OF  THE  STETSON  KINDRED. 
Owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  our  faithful  secretary,  no  extended 
report  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Reunion  was  preserved. 
[^  It  was  however,  one  of  our  most  successful  meetings.     Mem- 

^  bers  of  the  "Kindred"  and  their  families  about  one  hundred  in 
.  .  number  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  our  president  to  dine  with 
"^  him  and  his  guest,  Dr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  After  dinner  we 
^  listened  to  an  address  by  our  president,  followed  by  Dr.  Mabie, 
Mr.  Robert  Stetson  Gorham  and  Rev.  Melvin  Nash. 

The  Ninth  Reunion  was  held  at  the  "Shrine"  Saturday,  August 
16,  1913.  In  absence  of  the  president,  our  vice  president,  Mr. 
John  B.  Stetson  Jr.,  presided,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  genial 
manner  and  happy  rulings  were  much  appreciated  by  the  "Kin- 

dred."  1144^^97 

The  following  officers  were  chosen:  ~      ^ 

President.     Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  New  York  City. 
Vice  President.     John  B.  Stetson  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.    Nelson  M.  Stetson,  Abington,  Mass. 
Executive  Committee.     Joshua  Stetson  Gray,  Rockland,  Mass.; 
Miss  Susey  A.  Smith,  Kingston,  Mass.;  Nelson  M.  Stetson,  Abing- 
ton, Mass. 

Directors.  The  above,  and  Thomas  Drew  Stetson,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Daniel  E.  Damon,  Hanover,  Mass.;  Miss  Esther  Stetson 
Barry,  Newton,  Mass.;  E.  E.  Stetson,  Norwell,  Mass.;  Dr.  Frederick 
W.  Stetson,  Roxbury  Mass.;  George  R.  Stetson,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Phillips,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven, 
dinner  was  served  to  seventy-four  of  the  Kindred  followed  by 
addresses  by  Hon.  Dan'l,  E.  Damon  and  Mr.  Henry  A.  Turner. 
Reading  of  original  poems  by  Mr.  Herbert  Randall,  a  member 
from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  an  historical  paper  by  Miss  Susey 
A.  Smith.  Other  addresses  and  papers  were  omitted  for  lack  of  time. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  there  was  only  one  Stetson  ancestor 
in  America  and  that  whenever  a  "lost  Stetson"  finds  his  "missing 
link"  he  invarialily  connects  with  our  unique  ancestor,  the  Veteran 
"Cornet  of  the  Troopers." 

Let  every  Stetson  resolve  to  meet  at  least  once  with  his  kindred 

at  the  "Shrine"  and  spend  one  day  on  the  spot  where  two  hundred 

eighty  years  ago,  his  ancestor,  Robert  Stetson,  first  built  his  log 

cabin  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Stetson  Kindred  in  America. 

Nelson     M.     Stetson 

Secretary. 
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ROBERT  STETSON  GORHAM 

Boston.   Miiss. 
I.air  \i,r  I'.vsiderit  nf  the  ■■Kindred." 

I.\    <lrsC.MUi;illt    ol    .l..Sf|ill' 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  "Stetson  Kinch-ed  of  America"  held 
at  the  "Shrine"  August  16th  1913,  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Damon  was 
chosen  a  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gorham.     The   following   were   read   and   unanimously   adopted. 

ROBERT   STETSON    GORHAM 

In  the  sudden  death  of  Robert  Stetson  Gorham,  a  former  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  corporation,  the  Stetson  kindred  of 
America  has  sustained  a  very  great  loss. 

He  was  an  able  lawyer,  fully  illustrating  in  his  life  and  practice 
the  best  ideals  of  his  profession  —  always  fair-minded,  honorable 
and'just.  As  a  man  and  a  citizen  he  contril)uted  his  full  share  to 
the  well-being  of  the  community. 

As  an  association  we  have  benefitted  largely  by  his  services  as 
an  officer  thereof  and  by  his  legal  services  rendered  "without 
money  and  without  price."  At  his  wise  suggestion  our  corporation 
was  formed  and  he  contributed  all  the  legal  work  and  bore  all  the 
expenses  thereof. 

Resolved.  That  we  deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  brother  and 
benefactor  and  shall  ever  hold  his  name  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Resolved.  Although  we  know  that  no  words  of  ours  can  really 
carry  consolation,  we  tender  to  the  widow  and  family  of  our  deceased 
kinsman  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy,  pointing  them  to  the 
fact,  that  in  their  great  grief,  there  is  left  to  them  to  cherish  always 
a  very  sweet  and  very  precious  memory. 

Resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon  record  and  a 
copy  thereof  sent  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  brother. 


GEORGE  W.   STETSON 

Latf  Sfcrt-tary  and  Tn-asiiirr  ol   ilir  •■Kind 
(A  descendant  i)t  Ixitli  Jnsi'iili  and  ^rru:.  Sam 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  "Stetson  kindred"  held  August  16, 
1913,  Miss  Susey  A.  Smith  read  the  following  resolutions  which 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

GEORGE    W.    STETSON 
Born  July  21,  1848.  Died  November  12,  1912. 

Eight  years  ago,  this  coming  October,  we  the  Stetson  kindred, 
descendents  of  Cornet  Robert  Stetson,  had  a  strong  call,  and  a 
loud  call  from  George  W.  Stetson,  to  assemble  at  his  summer  home 
at  Norwell  and  consider  how  best  we  could  honor  our  Ancestor. 
The  "Call"  was  well  responded  to,  and  the  "Descendents"  then 
and  there  organized  the  "Stetson  Kindred  of  America,"  which 
has  grown  to  its  present  size  and  owes  its  success  to  Mr.  Stetson, 
for  well  did  he  realize  that  nothing  great  is  ever  achieved  without 
enthusiasm. 

His  devotion  never  flagged  although  ill  health  held  him  captive 
for  several  years,  he  was  still  our  inspiration.  But  for  him  this 
organization  might  never  have  existed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  kindred  owes  its  life  and  success  to  George  W. 
Stetson 

Resolved.  That  our  loyalty  to  his  memory  can  best  be  expressed 
by  renewing  our  vows  of  devotion  to  the  memory  or  our  ancestor, 
Cornet  Stetson,  at  this  shrine  each  year  and  strive  as  best  we  may, 
without  Mr.  Stetson,  to  keep  his  memory  green,  by  making  this 
organization  the  largest  and  most  successful  existing. 

Mr.  Stetson  was  rarely  blessed  with  a  wife  who  though  not  a 
descendant  of  the  "Cornet,"  entered  into  all  his  enthusiasms  and 
plans,  for  the  kindred  and  was  a  helpmeet  indeed,  therefore: 

Resolved.  That  we  express  to  her  our  sympathy  for  her  loss  in 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  our  appreciation  of  all  she  has  done 
for  us. 

"He  is  not  dead  this  friend  —  not  dead 
But  in  the  path  we  mortals  tread 
Got  some  few  triflings  steps  ahead 

And  nearer  to  the  end. 
So  that  you  too,  once  past  the  bend 
Shall  meet  again,  as  face  to  face  this  friend 
You  fancy  dead." 
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JOHN  GLIDDEN  STETSON,   LL.  D. 

For  42  years  clerk  of  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Boston. 


JOHN    GLIDDEN   STETSON,    LL.  D. 

John  Glidden  Stetson,  who  was  for  forty-two  years  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  Boston,  was  born  at  New  Castle, 
Maine,  February  28,  1833,  and  was  the  son  of  Captain  Joseph 
Stetson,  a  sea  captain  prominent  in  his  day. 

He  married,  September  6,  1861,  Miss  Margaret  Stevens  at  New 
Castle  and  had  three  children  —  Joseph  A.,  Bernard  and  Miss 
Marian  Stetson  of  Brookline,  a  member  of  the  "Kindred,  'and  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Stetson's  early  education  was  received  at  Lincoln  Academy. 
He  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1854.  A  few  months 
later  he  went  to  Ohio,  becoming  principal  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
High  School  and  later  of  the  Walnut  Hill  High  School  of  Cincin- 
nati. After  a  few  years  he  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  entered 
the  Harvard  Law  School  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  I860. 
During  the  next  four  years  be  practiced  law  in  Portland,  Maine, 
leaving  his  practice  February  1,  1864,  to  accept  the  position  of 
deputy  clerk  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  clerk.  This  position  he  held  until  June  16,  1891,  when 
at  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
he  was  made  clerk,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

In  1872,  Mr.  Stetson  was  appointed  Master  in  Chancery  and 
Commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court.  The  office  of  Commissioner 
was  abohshed  in  1897,  and  on  October  17,  1907,  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Commissioner.  For  many  years  Mr.  Stetson  had 
acted  as  Master  in  cases  pending  in  the  Federal  Courts. 

While  Master  many  very  important  cases  were  heard  before  him. 

Mr.  Stetson  served  as  trustee  of  the  Roxbury  Institution  for 
Savings,  and  was  for  many  years  vestryman  at  St.  James'  Episcopal 
Church,  Roxbury. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Stetson  has  said,  "LTndoubtedly,  Mr.  Stetson's 
keen  and  delicious  humor,  was  the  leaven  of  his  whole  life." 

"His  deep  loyalty  to  friends  and  associates  —  his  evenness  of 
temperament  —  his  unbounded  generosity  in  response  to  all 
appeals  —  and  his  judicious  fairness  to  everyone  —  all  went  to  the 
making  up  of  a  man  for  whom  the  world  was  better."  Had  Mr. 
Stetson  lived  a  few  months  longer,  he  would  have  received  from 
his  Alma  Mater  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

When  Mr.  Stetson's  attention  was  called  to  the  "Stetson  Kin- 
dred of  America"  he  became  a  very  enthusiastic  member,  but  was 
spared  to  attend  only  one  reunion  which  he  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
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CHARLES  WALTER  STETS(  )X— Artist 

ProvideiKT.  K.   I. 

H.nn  in  Tiv.-rton.  K.  I..  1,S.SS.     Dir,!  in  Kcmr.  I'ln. 

A  uriindscm  (il  Cliaiics  Strtsoii  wlm  wa?.  Iiorii  in  Scitualc  Mass..  Jan.  l.S.  17'; 


CHARLES  WALTER  STETSON. 

Charles  Walter  Stetson,  artist,  was  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Joshua 
Stetson,  M.  D.  (who  at  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  "Stetson  Kindred  of  America")  and  grand- 
son of  Charles  Stetson,  born  in  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  January 
15,  1792.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Samuel  Steele  of 
Gloucester,  Rhode  Island  He  was  born  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1858,  in  Tiverton  Four  Corners,  a  picturesque  portion  of  Rhode 
Island,  where  his  father  was  then  preaching. 

He  married  in  1884,  Charlotte  A.  Perkins,  a  grand-daughter  of 
Lyman  Beecher,  who  became  a  famous  writer  and  lecturer.  Their 
daughter,  Katharine  Beecher  Stetson  is  already  an  artist  of  note — 
her  paintings  strongly  resembhng  those  of  her  father  in  coloring 
and  technique. 

Mr.  Stetson  married  secondly  in  1894,  Grace  Ellery  Channing, 
grand-daughter  of  Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing  and  author  of 
"Dr.  Channing's  Note  Book,"  "The  Sisters  of  a  Saint,"  "Sea 
Drift,"  "The  Fortune  of  a  Day,"  also  short  stories,  poems,  and 
miscellaneous  articles  in  "Harper's"  "The  Century,"  "Scribner's" 
and  "The  Atlantic  Monthly." 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  catalog  of  the  exhibition 
of  Mr.  Stetson's  paintings,  pul)Iished  by  "The  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts." 

"Mr.  Stetson  was  so  much  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  four  children 
that  in  the  matter  of  companionship  he  grew  up  almost  as  an  only 
child  might  have  done.  From  Tiverton,  while  he  was  still  very 
little,  the  famil.y  removed  to  Taunton,  Mass.,  where  the  father 
served  as  City  Missionary  during  the  Civil  War.  Thereafter  they 
moved  frequently,  following  the  rule  of  the  Baptist  congregation, 
("I  think  we  went  to  nearly  all  the  New  England  States,  as  the 
churches  'called'  " — he  has  written,) — and  from  his  earliest  memo- 
ries the  boy  was  acquainted  with  the  hardships  attending  this 
ambulatory  and  precarious  existence  of  a  poor  New  England  pastor's 
family,  of  those  days,  with  its  constant  changes,  often  uncongenial 
homes,  and  meagre  salary — too  often  paid  "in  kind." 
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Without  money,  without  models,  without  instruction,  without 
even,  as  he  frequently  lamented,  sufficient  time  for  study,  because 
of  the  necessity  of  painting  things  to  sell  if  he  was  to  have  a  studio 
at  all,  still  he  worked  on  ambitiously.  Pictures  of  his,  to  no  one's 
surprise  so  much  as  the  artist's,  began  to  find  their  way  into  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  the  Boston  Art  Club, 
and  others,  arousing  the  attention  of  critics  and  tlie  interest  of  such 
a  man  as  James  Jackson  Jarvis,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
obscure  studio  in  Providence  and  jjrcdicted  a  future  for  the  painter. 
They  drew  also  from  the  painter,  Champney,  the  prophecy — 
"This  man  is  wonderful  now;  wait  until  he  has  worked  out  to  his 
yet  undeveloped  self  and  the  result  will  be  genius."  One  of  the 
first  to  encourage  him  was  the  critic  and  writer,  Charles  DeKay. 

The  first  complete  exhibition  of  his  work  in  the  Providence  Art 
Club  Gallery  was  a  success  leading  to  a  greater  one.  Mr.  Noyes, 
of  the  Boston  firm  of  Noyes  &  Blakeslee,  was  one  of  the  visitors 
from  without,  and  obtained  the  painter's  somewhat  reluctant  con- 
sent to  show  the  pictures  in  Boston,  (^f  this  Boston  exhiliition 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly  wrote  as  follows: 

"All  the  immemorial  plaints  of  unrecognized  genius  become 
ridiculous  before  the  success  of  the  young  Providence  painter  who, 
unheard  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  at  its  end  saw  his  pictures 
taken  up  at  his  own  prices  as  fond  possessions  by  collectors  whose 
endorsement  by  purchase  makes  an  artist's  reputation."  "In 
any  capital  of  the  world,"  he  affirmed,  "these  pictures  would  attract 
attention." 

Mr.  Stetson  was  never  a  strong  man;  his  early  life  was  a  struggle 
with  ])overty  and  his  later  years  a  struggle  with  disease.  His  last 
days  were  spent  in  California  and  Italy.  He  died  in  Rome  at  the 
age  of  Hfty-thi-ee  at  a  time  when  his  work  was  just  beginning  to  be 
fully  appreciated. 

Three  months  before  his  death,  he  said:  "I  think  I  have  learned 
my  trade:  now  if  I  lia\'e  even  three  years  nioi'e.  I  will  ])aint  some- 
thing." 

Sinee  Mr.  Stetson's  death  the  continued  exliihitions  of  his 
l)aintings    in    the    hirge    cities    ha\-e    met    with    wonderful    success. 


FRANCIS   LYNDE   STETSON. 

Many  years  hence,  when  our  president  has  gone  the  way  of  all 
the  world,  someone  will  no  doubt  tell  the  "Kindred"  all  about 
him,  but,  in  the  meantime  it  seems  proper  that  they  should  know 
something  of  his  character  and  achievements. 

From  a  modern  cyclopedia  we  learn  that  Mr.  Stetson  is  a  son 
of  Lemuel  Stetson,  M.C.,  that  he  is  a  graduate  and  trustee  of 
William's  College,  receiving  the  degree  A.  M.  from  William's  and 
L.L.B.  from  Columbia. 

Mr.  Stetson  was  organizer  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  has  been  General  Counsel  for  the  company  from  its  inception. 
He  is  also  General  Counsel  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co., 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
and  Southern  Railway  Co. 

Mr.  Stetson  is  also  director  of  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Co.,  and  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  R.  R.  Co. 

We  are  told  that  he  is  a  "prominent  Episcopalian  and  member 
of  many  clubs."     Surely,  our  president  must  be  a  very  busy  man. 

Of  course,  we  all  remember  that  Mr.  Stetson  together  with  our 
late  vice  presicent,  Mr.  John  B.  Stetson,  purchased  and  presented 
to  the  "Stetson  Kindred  of  America"  the  home  of  their  ancestor 
on  North  River. 

Five  generations  of  Mr.  Stetson's  ancestors  lived  in  Scituate 
and  Hanover,  (a  part  of  old  Scituate.)  About  the  year  1770  his 
great-grandfather  Robert,  with  his  family,  moved  from  Scituate 
to  Hardwick,  Mass. 

In  answer  to  a  rec^uest  sent  to  Dr.  Hamilton  W.  Mai)ie  that  he 
tell  us  something  about  Mr.  Stetson,  he  replied,  "I  should  be  very 
glad  of  the  opportunity."  "I  have  no  dearer  friend"  and  "know 
of  no  man  in  whose  integrity  I  have  greater  confidence." 

He  sends  the  folio \ying: 
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OMM^f^aA^    if'^y^^^ 


Ami\!i4 


IfvUC'  i/^^-P<f(7~ri 


President  of  tin-  "StctsiuilKiruiiccl  nl  Amc 

(A    drSCrll.lant    t.l    Jn^rph.l 


FRANCIS    LYNDE   STETSON. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stetson  liegan  in  Williarastown  on 
the  eve  of  entering  college;  and  the  old  steps  which  led  up  to  West 
College  will  always  be  dear  to  me  as  the  birthplace  of  a  life  long 
friendship.  Two  eager  boys  dreaming  of  things  to  come,  we  sat 
on  the  upper  step  one  summer  day  and  began  a  friendship  which 
has  ripened  with  the  years  into  a  deep  and  abiding  fellowship  of 
spirit  and  purpose. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  forecast  Mr.  Stetson's  future  from 
his  attitude  and  aims  in  college.  Rectitude  was  then  as  now  the 
basis  of  his  character.  He  has  a  directness  of  moral  perception 
which  predestined  him  to  clear  an  unswerving  integrity  in  all  the 
relations  and  affairs  of  life.  Add  to  this  fundamental  rectitude 
an  open  and  frank  nature,  and  a  habit,  not  only  of  personal  kind- 
ness but  of  general  good-will  and  a  strong  instinctive  desire  in  all 
differences  of  opinion  to  bring  men  together  on  a  common  ground, 
and  the  high  and  warm  regard  in  which  Mr.  Stetson  is  held  and 
his  notable  success  in  his  profession  are  easily  understood. 

He  has  drawn  men  to  him  and  has  inspired  them  with  confidence. 
Loyalty  to  his  friends  and  to  all  the  interests  confided  to  him  has 
contributed  largely  to  his  influence;  while  his  vigorous  intellect, 
his  habit  of  logical  thought,  his  orderhness,  thoroughness  and 
industry  have  made  him  a  singularly  efficient  man. 

In  a  period  of  great  temptations  to  men  who  were  dealing  with 
large  affairs,  he  has  won  the  "white  flower  of  a  blameless  life." 

To  his  friends  his  steadfastness,  companionable  intelligence 
and  unfailing  humor  have  been  a  continual  delight;  while  all  who 
have  had  any  claim  on  his  sympathy  or  aid  have  found  him  not 
only  quick  but  generous  in  response.  To  use  a  commercial  phrase, 
he  has  honored  at  sight  all  the  drafts  which  life  has  drawn  on  him. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  fill  in  this  bare  outline  with  the  intimate 
touches  that  would  give  the  portrait  charm  and  atmosphere;  but 
the  sanctity  of  a  life-long  friendship  makes  that  impossible. 

Hamilton    W.     Mabie. 

April  9,  1914. 
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GEN'L   CHARLES   A.    STETSON 

40  years  hiiidlord  of  the  "Astor  Unuse'-,  N.  \ .  City. 
i.\  descendant  of  Captain  Beiijaiuin.) 


GENERAL   CHARLES    A.    STETSON. 

General  Charles  A.  Stetson  was  a  descendant  of  Cornet  Robert 
Stetson,  who  was  cornet  of  the  first  "Troop  of  Horse,"  raised  in 
Plymouth  Colony  in  the  year  1658.  He  descended  via  Captain 
Benjamin  Stetson  of  Scituate  who  survived  the  Canada  Expedition, 
1690,  and  Captain  Prince  Stetson  of  Hanover,  Massachusetts,  who 
was  Lieutenant  in  the  Hanover  Company,  22nd  Regiment  Foot  — 
serving  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  1,  1810.  Married  Lucy  Ann  Brown,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Captain  Moses  Brown,  who  in  1799  commanded  the 
Privateer  General  Arnold,  mounting  eighteen  six  pounders. 

When  but  eighteen  years  old,  he  had  charge  of  the  Tremont 
House,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  In  1837  he  went  to  the  Astor 
House,  New  York.  General  Stetson  retained  the  lease  for  nearly 
forty  years.  He  had  a  most  wonderful  memory  for  names  and 
faces.  This  with  his  cordial  manner  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all 
who  met  him.  He  would  greet  men  by  name  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  years,  and  recall  their  l)usiness  and  their  residence. 

His  military  title  came  from  his  appointment  as  Quarter  Master 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  (iovernor  Washington  Hunt, 
January,  1851.  For  twenty  years  he  was  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
New  York  Light  Guard. 

Among  his  close  personal  friends  were  Daniel  Webster,  Henry 
Clay,  William  H.  Seward,  Thurlow  Weed,  Moses  H.  Grinnell, 
Simeon  Draper,  James  Watson  Welib,  Prescott  Hall,  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  and  Generals  Grant,  Sherman  ami  Hooker.  In  later 
years  he  entertained  his  friends  at  his  home  at  Swampscott,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  passed  his  declining  years. 
One  of  the  most  valued  treasures  left  l)v  (Jeneral  Stetson  to  his 
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CAPT.   PRINCE  R.   STETSON 

(A  des^-fiidant  of  Capt.  BiTijainin.) 
In  May,  1861,  Capt.  Stetson  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln  1st  Lieut.  l.=5tli  U.  S.  Infantry.  In 
1862  he  served  as  Reuimental  Adjutant  commanding  Co.  B,  3d  Battallion.  Was  Actins  Chief  of 
Ordnance  on  staff  of  Maj.  Gen.  D.  N.  Conch,  commanding  F")ept.  of  the  SusMuehanna,  durinsr  in- 
vasion of  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at  Harrishur«.  I'a.  Was  next  ordered  to  Sherman's 
Army  near  ChattannoRa  and  appointed  personal  aide  m  Mai.  (nii.  Joe  Hooker,  commanding 
20th  Corps.  Sherman's  Army.     He  continued  as  aido  to  (i.-n.  lIo,,kcr  until  close  of  the  war. 


EDWARD    ECKERT    STETSON 

(A  descendant  of  Capti  Benjamin.* 
Son  of  Capt.  Prince  R.  Stetson,  was  a  member  of  First  City  Troop,  Philadelphia 
City  Cavalry.  (This  troop  was  organized  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  has 
served  in  every  war  of  the  U.  S.  since.)  Served  in  Spanish  American  war  as  part  of 
Second  Army  Corps.  In  Porto  Rico,  with  6th  Regular  Cavalry,  they  acted  as 
advance  guard  for  Maj.  Gen.  John  Brooke. 


family  is  a  copy  of  Daniel  Webster's  Speeches  —  6  Volumes.  Vol. 
1  contains  a  letter  as  follows:  "Washington,  D.  C,  April  7,  1852, 
My  dear  Sir:  I  have  requested  that  a  copy  of  my  Speeches  of  the 
Edition  lately  published  in  Boston,  be  sent  to  you.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  accept  the  gift  as  a  proof  of  my  sincere  regard,  and 
suffer  the  volumes  to  stand  on  the  shelves  of  your  library  to  renew 
hereafter  in  the  minds  of  your  children  the  recollection  of  their 
father's  friend.  Yours  with  most  sincere  esteem,  Daniel  Webster." 

During  the  Civil  W^ar,  General  Stetson  did  his  share  to  help  the 
Union  cause.  Assisted  in  the  enlistment  and  forwarding  of  soldiers. 
When  the  6th  Massachusetts  marched  down  Broadway,  New  York, 
on  their  way  to  Washington,  D.  ('.,  they  were  halted  at  the  Astor 
House  by  an  invitation  for  them  to  breakfast  as  guests  of  General 
Stetson.  He  was  always  on  hand  with  his  good  wife  to  help  the 
returning  heroes,  who  came  back  wounded  and  sick. 

A  letter  from  (Jovernor  Andrews  of  Massachusetts  to  General 
Stetson  says,  "In  examining  some  New  York  accounts  today,  my 
attention  has  been  called  for  the  first  time  officially  to  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  Astor  House  to  our  ^Massachusetts  troops,  and  I 
hasten  in  l^ehalf  of  the  Commonw(>alth  to  acknowledge  gratefully 
your  li])erality." 

General  Stetson  was  a  life  long  member  oi  the  "New  England 
Society."  The  following  resolutions  were  jiassed  by  the  "New 
England  Soldiers  Relief  Association,"  April  2,  1862:  "This  Asso- 
ciation has  l)een  inf(H'med  of  the  many  acts  of  Christian  Charity, 
Sympathy,  and  Kindness  which  have  been  shown  by  Charles  A. 
Stetson  and  family  to  tlu'  wounded,  sick  and  sutlering  soldiers, 
who  have  passed  through  this  city  on  the  way  to  their  homes  from 
the  seat  of  war.  And  whereas  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  pleasure 
of  this  Association  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  such  acts  of  dis- 
interestful  ]iatriotism  and  benevolence,  therefore,  resolviMl,  unani- 
mously that  this  committee  tender  llieir  sincere  thanks  to  General 
Stetson  and  the  niemiiers  of  his  family  for  theii-  kind  attention  to 
the  sick  and  wouiiile(l  soldiers,  who  l)a\-e  jiassed  through  New  York 
on  their  way  to  their  homes.   Signe(l  \\'illiani  M.  f'varts.  Chairman." 

Among  mementoes  of  the  Civil  War  none  is  more  highly  prized 


MAJOR  ALEXANDER  McCULLOCH  STETSON 

(From  small  wartime  photograph.) 
(A  descendant  of   Capt.  Benjamin.) 
Major  of  Uth  Kesr.  N.  V,  N'oliinteers.  Col.  Flllsworth— "Ellsworth's  Zouaves."     Sei 
with  the  fltli  at  Fort  Monroe  and  Bull  Kun  and  until  they  were  mustered  out. 


tliau  the  cjuill  pen  with  which  General  U  S.  Grant  wrote  a  pass 
dated  Noveml^er  20,  1864,  which  reads, "Pass  General  C.  A.  Stetson 
and  the  gentleman  in  company  to  City  Point,  Virginia,  and  return 
pass  good  until  used.  Signed  U.S.  Grant,  Lieutenant  General." 
This  invitation  was  given  with  a  request  to  be  at  City  Point,  Vir- 
ginia on  the  20th  of  March,  1865,  to  remain  with  General  Grant  for 
thirty  days,  in  which  time  the  final  action  and  capture  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  would  in  all  probability  take  place. 

General  Stetson  had  two  sons  in  the  Civil  War,  Major  A.  McC. 
Stetson,  11th  New  York  Volunteers,  and  Captain  Prince  R.  Stetson, 
15th  United  States  Infantry;  and  in  the  Spanish  War,  a  grandson, 
Edward  Eckert  Stetson,  member  of  1st  Troop,  Philadelphia  City 
Cavalry,  United  States  Volunteers,  which  served  in  Porto  Rico 
Campaign. 

Capt.   Prince  R.  Stetson. 
April,  1914. 
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JOHN    B.   STETSON. 

By  Elbert  Hubbard. 

(Selected  from  one  of  the  'Series  of  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes 
of  Great  Business  Men"  with  permission  of  the  publishers  ''The 
Roycrofters,"  Aurora,  Neir  Y^ork.) 

This  is  the  hfe-story  of  John  B.  Stetson,  told  in  "taljloid." 

Stetson  was  an  American  business  man. 

He  is  one  of  the  moderns.  I  use  the  word  "is,"  because  the 
influence  of  a  great  personality  never  dies.  The  influence  of  the 
man  is  with  us,  and  his  soul  goes  marching  on. 

Stetson  was  a  workingman  He  became  master  of  a  trade  at  a 
time  when  this  trade  was  a  synonym  for  the  shiftless,  the  unreliable, 
the  erratic. 

"Mad  as  a  hatter,"  was  a  saying  that  passed  as  legal  tender-  in 
the  current  coin  of  language. 

John  B.  Stetson  did  for  the  hatter's  trade  what  Wedgwood  had 
done  for  the  potter's. 

Stetson  made  of  his  trade  a  business,  a  profession  a  science,  an 
art.  He  did  the  thing  better  than  it  had  ever  been  done  before 
since  history  began. 

He  was  an  economist,  an  organizer  and  a  humanitarian. 

Incidentally,  he  became  rich,  and  he  made  thousands  of  other 
people  rich.  He  evolved  distinct  styles,  and  he  made  his  name 
synonymous  with  the  thing  he  manufactured. 

The  word  "Stetson"  has  passed  into  the  current  coin  of  expres.sion. 
If  a  man  asks  for  a  "Stetson"  in  any  civilized  country  in  the  world, 
the  dealer  knows  what  he  wants;  and  will  possibly  try  to  pass  him 
out  "something  just  as  good."  Wherever  hats  are  mentioned  and 
discussed  for  even  five  minutes  the  word  "Stetson"  is  used.  If  a 
man  wants  to  express  the  supreme  excellence  of  a  hat  he  tells  his 
customer,  "It  is  a  Stetson,"  or  "Just  as  good  as  a  Stetson,"  or 
"Exactly  like  a  Stetson." 

But  no  dealer,  even  in  his  wildest  imaginings,  describes  the  hat 
he  offers  as  better  than  a  "Stetson."  The  "Stetson"  is  the  standard. 
It  stands  for  beauty,  durability,  efficiency,  and  all  that  is  worth 
while  in  the  line  of  hats.     It  "looks"  and  it  lasts. 

Stetson  made  the  business  of  hatting  respectable. 
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Late  JOHN  B.   STETSON 

Fliilad.li.hia.   Pciin. 
FirM  \-ir.-  Pn-sidviit  nf  the    ■Kindrrd.'- 


John  B.  Stetson  was  born  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  in  Eighteen 
Hundred  Thirty.     He  died  in  Nineteen  Hundred  Six. 

His  was  a  life  of  constant  activity  He  ran  the  gamut  from 
poverty  and  hardship  to  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

Wis  father  was  an  employing  hatter,  and  a  successful  one  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  times.  Stephen  Stetson  lived  over  his 
shop  and  worked  at  his  trade  in  the  good  old-time  way.  It  was  an 
age  of  handicrafts. 

Stephen  Stetson  was  making  money,  for  he  had  centered  on  that 
one  thing.  He  lived  in  New  Jersey,  but  he  had  the  true  New 
England  instincts.  He  saved,  and  saved  eternally.  He  worked 
and  he  compelled  every  one  else  to  work,  and  in  his  life  there  were 
very  few  play-spells. 

When  he  had  accumulated  fifty  thousand  dollars  he  was  accounted 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  business.  He  was  fifty  years  old, 
and  he  decided  he  would  retire  from  business  and  enjoy  himself— 
not  knowing  that  happiness  is  a  habit,  and  if  you  do  not  get  your 
happiness  our  of  your  work  you  will  never  know  what  happiness  is. 

He  did  not  realize  that  to  retire  from  work  is  to  retire  from  life; 
so  he  sold  out  his  prosperous  business,  and  the  money  he  had  made 
in  a  business  he  understood,  he  invested  in  one  he  knew  nothing 
about. 

The  elder  Stetson  passed  away,  whipped  out,  discouraged,  a 
bankrupt  man. 

Stetson's  father  had  taught  him  the  trade.  But  education  out- 
side of  one's  trade  among  the  hatters  was  then  regarded  as  quite 
superfluous,  so  the  lad  never  attended  school  a  day  in  his  life.  His 
mother  taught  him  to  read  and  write,  and  being  possessed  of  a 
hungry  mind  he  accpiired  knowledge  as  the  days  passed.  Life 
was  his  school. 

John  B.  Stetson  was  working  for  an  older  brother  by  the  day. 
He  made  hats,  taught  others  how,  sold  the  product,  bought  the 
raw  stock — and  the  brother  absorbed  the  profits  and  the  honors. 

So  we  find  brothers  separating,  and  John  B.  making  arrangements 
to  start  a  business  of  his  own.  Then  calamity  came  in  the  way  of 
ill  health.     The  doctors  said  John  B.   Stetson  had  consumption 
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and  that  his  days  on  earth  were  few.  He  was  shght,  slim,  slender, 
nervous,  active,  and  the  type  of  person  who  goes  quick — or  lasts 
long,  as  the  case  may  l)e.  But  John  B.  Stetson  was  not  to  die  just 
then.  He  studied  his  own  case  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  would  have  to  (juit  the  exacting  business  of  making  hats  and 
get  out  in  the  open. 

He  struck  out  for  the  Far  West,  which  then,  in  the  late  Fifties, 
meant  Illinois. 

Fever  and  ague  were  then  the  one  sure  crop  of  the  Middle  West. 
There  were  not  trees  enough  to  absorb  the  humidity,  and  the  over- 
turned sod  created  a  miasma,  and  these  transformed  the  prairies 
into  a  Campagna  of  "shakes"  similiar  to  that  which  surrounded 
Rome. 

Stetson  shook,  and  shook  dice  with  Destiny.  He  was  Inirned 
with  fever  and  chilled  with  cold,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  going 
back  East.  If  he  was  going  to  die,  he  would  die  in  the  West,  and 
he  pushed  on  across  the  Mississippi  River,  through  to  the  rising 
city  of  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Saint  Joseph  was  a  trading-post  where  jiarties  fitted  our  for 
Pike's  Peak — seven  hundr(>d  fifty  miles  away. 

At  Saint  Joseph,  Stetson  worked  in  a  brickyard;  then  he  l^ecame 
manager  of  the  brickyard,  then  part  owner.  Clay  was  plentiful, 
and  wood  was  to  be  had  for  the  cutting.  He  made  money  and 
invested  it  all  in  l)usiness. 

His  brickyard  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  He  had  made 
up  half  a  million  bricks  all  ready  to  burn,  arches  complete  and 
filled  with  wood,  fires  started,  when  lo!  the  fickle  and  finicky  Mis- 
souri River  went  on  a  rampage,  overflowed  its  banks,  rose  and 
kept  rising,  until  it  drove  the  firemen  out  of  Stetson's  brickyards. 
The  water  still  kept  rising.  It  put  out  the  fires,  undermined  the 
arches,  and  the  bricks  made  without  straw  tumbled   n  a  mass. 

Soon  they  were  a  heap  of  mud,  which  the  yellow  waters  of  the 
Missouri  dissolved. 

Stetson's  fortune,  the  result  of  two  years  of  hard  work,  swirled 
and  swam  away  to  the  South.  Stetson  stood  on  a  hilltop  and  said: 
"Let  'er  go!  I  am  not  the  first  man  who  has  made  a  fortune  and 
lost  it!" 
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The  Civil  War  was  on,  and  Stetson  tried  to  enlist,  Init  his  physical 
disabilities  were  too  apparent  and  he  was  rejected. 

There  was  a  party  fitting  out  for  Pike's  Peak,  and  Stetson  was 
invited  to  become  one  of  the  members.  He  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  they  started  away  on  foot,  a  dozen  youno-  men  headed  for  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Stetson's  health  was  still  precarious.  His  risk,  as  the  insurance 
men  would  say,  was  a  hazardous  one. 

In  any  event,  however,  he  Avould  not  be  a  care  to  society.  If  he 
died,  he  would  simply  drop  in  his  tracks  and  a  shallow  o-rave  would 
be  scooped  out  on  the  prairie  and  there  he  Avould  rest  in  his  last, 
long  sleep. 

It  was  June  and  the  rosinweed  rose  as  high  as  a  man's  head, 
across  the  prairies.  Clouds  of  wild  ducks  circled  over  the  ponds. 
The  prairie-chickens  drummed  on  the  little  hilltops.  The  blue 
cranes  threw  out  their  sentinels,  strutted  and  called. 

Nature  was  at  her  loveliest  and  best. 

And  so  these  young  men  tramped,  following  the  trail  to  the  West, 
always  to  the  West,  and  as  they  journeyed,  health  and  happiness 
came  back  to  John  B.  Stetson. 

A  year  passed.  He  was  big  and  strong,  able  and  ambitious — full 
of  ideas.  He  decided  that  he  would  go  back  to  the  East — back  to 
the  city  that  Benjamin  Franklin  had  done  so  much  to  make.  There 
he  would  work  out  his  dream  and,  if  possible,  build  up  a  ])usiness. 

Reaching  Philadelphia,  John  B.  Stetson  had  one  hundred  dollars 
left.  He  bought  the  tools  of  his  trade,  rented  a  little  room  at 
Seventh  and  Callowhill  Streets,  and  started  to  work  making  hats. 

Every  Monday  morning  Stetson  bought  ten  dollars'  worth  of  fur. 
The  fur  came  in  batches  and  was  carried  up  the  creaking  stairways 
by  a  lusty  Irishman  who  flopped  the  bale  upon  the  floor  and  waited 
stolidly  for  his  money.  The  mail  during  the  week  brought  enough 
to  pay  for  the  fur,  but  barely  enough,  and  one  Monday  morning 
when  Stetson  opened  his  last  letter  that  had  come  to  him,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  not  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  bale  (jf  fur 
that  would  soon  arrive.  He  knew  the  Irishman  was  on  the  way 
with  his  wheelbarrow.  Soon  he  would  have  to  make  the  humilia- 
ting confession  that  he  could  not  pay.  What  to  do  was  the  thing 
he  was  revolving  in  his  mind. 
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JOHN  B.  ST1^:TS()N,  Jr. 


Upon  Mr.  Stftsoii  man\ 


\'icf  Firsidcnt  nl  the  "Kindred." 
(  the  duties  and  res|Kinsil)ilities  i>l  lii.s  late  father  ha 


He  heard  the  man  come  up  the  stairs.  He  saw  him  enter  with 
the  load  upon  his  shoulders.  The  Irishman  gave  the  bale  a  toss 
and  it  fell  with  a  thud  to  the  floor,  raising  a  cloud  of  dust.  And  as 
it  fell,  the  Irishman  remarked  in  a  hot-mush  brogue:  "The  ould 
man  says  that  yez  needn't  mind  about  sinding  the  money  for  a  week 
or  so  Jes'  suit  yersilf." 

And  then  the  son  of  Hil)ernia  disappeared  down  the  stairway. 
Stetson  sat  dumb  with  surprise;  and  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
From  that  day  forward  he  was  a  believer  in  what  our  friend  Socrates 
called  the  "Demon."  Some  call  it  "Providence."  others  call  it 
"luck,"  Stetson  never  formulated  it,  but  the  l)elief  was  always 
his  that  God  was  on  his  side,  and  that  whatever  he  did  would  prove 
to  be  right  and  proper  and  best ;  that  no  matter  how  dark  the  clouds, 
light  would  break  through 

This  compelling  faith  in  himself  and  in  Destiny  never  forsook 
him  in  all  his  career. 

Stetson  was  a  distinctly  religious  man  in  the  highest  sense. 
His  love  for  his  work  and  his  workers  was  absorbing,  and  his  faith 
was  the  gtiiding  star  of  his  life.  This  gave  him  courage  and  good- 
cheer,  even  in  the  face  of  seeming  disaster.  He  knew  that  all  would 
be  well.  His  firm  faith  in  the  Good  was  a  strong  factor  in  his 
success. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  Stetson  began  to  make  the  hat  known 
as  the  "Boss  of  the  Plains,"  he  gave  up  the  Philadelphia  local  trade 
entirely,  and  in  the  interests  of  economy  moved  from  the  business 
district  to  Fourth  Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  three  miles 
out.     He  was  clear  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

Today  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  in  the  great  factory, 
in  which  fifty-five  hundred  people  are  working  are  sharing  in  the 
profits  of  the  business  through  a  system  of  bonuses.  Starting 
many  years  ago.  Stetson  offered  on  Christmas  a  small  bonus  to  be 
paid  the  next  Christmas  to  those  men  who  worked  continuously 
and  faithfully  throughout  the  year.  While,  the  first  year,  not  a 
large  percentage  of  the  men  earned  the  bonus,  the  result  was  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  to  induce  the  offering  of  a  larger  bonus  the 
following  year  and  the  extension  of  the  jjlan  to  the  workers  in  other 
departments.     Week-workers  who  had  been  on  the  job  througliout 
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the  year  received  a  bonus  of  a  fixed  amount  ])er  \ve(>k,  and  piece- 
workers a  percentage  of  what  they  earned  during  the  3'ear.  This 
percentage  is  in  some  departments  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent,  so 
that  the  employee  who  has  earned  (hiring  the  year  one  thousand 
dohars  receives  two  hundred  as  a  sul)stantial  Christmas  reminder 
of  his  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  business.  When  last  Christmas 
I  saw  fifty-five  hundred  happy  workers  gather  in  the  great  Stetson 
auditorium,  all  singing  heartily  in  the  intervals  of  receiving  their 
bonus(>s,  it  was  clear  that  Stetson  had  made  life  worth  while. 

John  B.  Stetson  was  too  busy  to  go  to  a  doctor,  so  when  need 
arose  his  ])hysician  came  to  see  him  in  his  own  ofhce.  Thinking 
of  others,  Stetson  got  the  habit  of  bringing  in  such  of  his  employees 
as  needed  treatment.  This  idea,  like  all  of  his,  enlarged.  His  own 
physicians'  services  were  outgrown.  Specialists  in  various  lines 
were  called  in  A  day  came  when  Stetson  found  that  if  he  was  to 
have  an  office  to  call  his  own  that  was  not  a  clinic  and  a  dispensary 
he  must  make  other  arragnements.     And  he  built  a  hospital. 

Nor  would  he  confine  this  to  the  relief  of  his  employees  only. 
Its  benefits  were  free  to  all  Twice  has  the  work  of  the  hospital 
outgrown  its  building  efjuipment,  and  today  a  modern  building 
with  a  staff  of  thirty  physicians  and  unsurpassed  facilities  is  ever 
ready  to  cure  or  relieve  the  ills  not  only  of  the  workers  in  the  Stetson 
factory  but  of  the  community  surrounding  it. 

Stetson  also  established  in  connection  with  his  factories — a  hall, 
reading  rooms,  an  armory,  savings  bank  and  other  conveniences 
for  his  employees. 

Stetson  was  always  giving  mon(\v,  but  he  took  good  pains  not  to 
give  so  as  to  pauperize  the  individual.  The  amount  of  money  he 
gave  away  no  man  can  compute,  for  he  kept  no  record  of  it  himself 
and  did  not  remember  it,  but  like  all  men  who  give  nuich  he  was 
occasionally  victimized. 

He  made  it  a  habit  whenever  there  was  an  increase  in  the  family 
of  one  of  his  workers  to  send  congratulations,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  substantial  recognition  He  lov(>d  babies.  He  doted  on  child- 
ren. He  would  often  go  out  of  his  way  across  the  street  to  pat 
some  youngster  on  the  head  and  give  him  a  cjuarter.  The  children 
would  follow  him  in  the  streets  and  call  him  by  name,  and  sonie- 
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times  he  would  carry  a  baby  in  his  arms  to  relieve  a  tired  mother. 

It  grew  to  be  a  custom  that  when  a  baby  in  the  family  of  his 
workers  was  a  year  old  the  mother  would  come  around  to  the  fac- 
tory and  show  her  darling  to  the  chief.  No  matter  how  busy  he 
was  he  would  go  out  into  the  hallway  and  greet  such  a  mother,  and 
the  rule  was  to  give  her  a  dollar  and  wish  her  happiness. 

Attached  to  his  office  in  later  years  was  a  big  waiting-room, 
and  in  this  room  every  forenoon  was  a  goodly  group  of  callers  who 
came  for  their  blessing,  and  a  bit  anxious  for  the  substantial  part 
of  it.  Stetson  would  go  out  from  time  to  time  and  clean  out  the 
room  by  shaking  hands  with  everybody  and  starting  them  all  on 
their  way.  There  were  occasional  repeaters,  but  Stetson  over- 
looked little  things  like  that.  He  never  sent  any  one  hungry  and 
empty-handed  away.  On  one  occasion  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  a 
shawl  appeared  as  usual.  Stetson  shook  hands  with  her,  patted 
the  baby  on  the  head,  gave  her  a  dollar  and  started  her  off  down 
the  stairs,  happy  and  smiling. 

In  about  fifteen  minutes  another  woman  appeared  with  a  like 
youngster  in  her  arms.  Stetson  was  intuitive.  His  was  the 
feminine  mind.  He  simply  knew  things  because  he  knew.  This 
time,  without  thinking,  he  said  to  the  woman,  "Haven  t  I  seen 
you  here  before?" 

And  the  woman  said,  "No." 

He  followed  up  the  question  with  another.  ''Were  you  not  in 
here  an  hour  ago  or  less?"  Then  he  said,  "I  have  seen  this  baby 
before." 

The  woman,  abashed,  admitted  that  she  had  borrowed  the  l)aby 
from  her  neighbor. 

Stetson  never  blamed  anybody  for  anything,  except  laziness, 
not  even  for  lying.  He  used  to  say,  "Nothing  but  the  truth  pays." 
Yet  censure  was  not  in  his  heart  He  never  converted  himself 
into  a  section  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  He  heard  the  woman's 
confession  that  she  had  borrowed  the  baby.  Then  he  laughed, 
shook  hands  with  her,  gave  her  the  dollar,  and  said,  "Go  off  now, 
and  when  you  come  back  here  again  bring  a  baby  of  your  own." 
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JOHN  STETSON,   :'.d. 

(Future  \"\ce  I'resiileni  of  ilir    ■KiiuiiiHl' 


The  plans  of  John  B.  Stetson  for  the  l^etterment  of  Stetson 
workers  have  never  been  allowed  to  languish.  Every  Christmas 
there  is  a  division  of  profits.  Last  Christmas  over  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  given  away  to  employees. 

The  Stetson  spirit  regards  business  as  opportunity — not  mere 
opportunity  to  make  monej^,  but  also  the  opportunity  to  educate, 
bless,  benefit,  uplift  and  add  to  the  joys  of  the  world. 
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WILLIAM  WALLACE    STETSON,   LL.   D. 

For  (iMT  twflve  years  Maine  State  Supt.  of  Schodls. 

One  of  the  first  Directors  of  the  "Kindred.'" 

(A  descendant  of  Josepii.) 


WILLIAM    WALLACE   STETSON,    LL.D. 

{Selected  from  Mrs.  Stetson's  Biographical  Sketch  of  her  husband.) 

William  Wallace  Stetson  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Cornet 
Robert  Stetson,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Scituate, 
Mass.,  in  1634.  His  great  grandfather,  Batcheler  Stetson,  the 
fourth  generation  from  the  Cornet,  via  his  oldest  son  Joseph, 
moved  from  Scituate  in  1791  to  Greene,  Maine,  and  cleared  a  farm 
on  which  four  generations  of  his  descendants  have  lived.  His 
father,  Reuben  Stetson,  followed  the  sea  many  years,  six  of  which 
he  was  first  mate.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  crew  that  took 
the  Stephen's  exploring  expedition  to  Mexico  and  Central  America 
in  1839-40.  He  married  Christina  S.,  daughter  of  David  and 
Lydia  (Stackpole)  Thompson.  These  parents  made  it  their  whole 
aim  to  train  up  their  four  sons  to  have  lofty  ideals  and  to  become 
honest  and  useful  citizens.  They  gained  and  held  a  rank  in  their 
several  communities  and  professions  not  often  attained  by  farmer 
boys.* 

William  Wallace  Stetson  was  born  June  17,  1849.  His  childhood 
and  youth  were  spent  in  farm  work  and  in  a  rural  school.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  began  his  life  work  by  teaching  such  a  school  and 
boarding  around.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  West,  where 
he  taught  i^i  rural  schools,  and  continued  his  education  in  a  west- 
ern college.  In  1884  he  returned  to  his  native  state  to  visit  his 
parents,  and  the  following  year  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Auburn,  Maine,  holding  this  position  ten  years.  In 
January,  1895,  he  was  appointed  State  Superintendent  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Maine,  in  which  office  he  continued  twelve  and  a 
half  years. 

*  These  were  in  order  of  their  birth,  Herbert  Lee,  now  President  of 
Kalamazoo  College,  William  Wallace,  Clement  S.,  President  of  Maine 
State  Grange  and  James  H. 

James  H.  was  born  in  1855,  educated  at  Monmouth  Academy  and 
Westbrook  Seminary.  Married  Alice  C.  Morse  of  Greene,  lived  on  the 
farm  with  his  parents  and  taught  school.  He  was  a  young  man  of  much 
ability  and  promise,  but  both  he  and  his  wife  died  before  reaching  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  leaving  no  children. 
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liATCIIELER  STETSON  HO.MESTEAD 

(irffnc,  Maine. 

Cl^an-d  hy  Batclielor  Stetson  of  Scitiiatc  in  17M1. 

Hrr.-  William  Wallace  Stcts.ui  and  liis  brotlu-rs  w.-n-  born. 


In  1871  Mr.  Stetson  married  Miss  Rebecca  Jane  Killough,  of 
Morning  Sun,  Iowa,  who  was  an  instructor  in  Monmouth  College 
and  Academy,  at  Monmouth,  Illinois.  Their  interests  were  always 
in  common,  and  throughout  their  married  life  of  thirty-nine  years 
they  labored  together  in  their  chosen  profession,  the  education  of 
youth. 

Mrs.  Stetson  was  educated  in  the  rural  schools.  Morning  Sun 
Academy  and  Monmouth  College.  From  the  latter  she  received 
at  graduation  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  con- 
ferred on  her  in  1904  in  recognition  of  her  long  continued  services 
in  educational  work. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Stetson's  term  of  superintenclency  of  the 
schools  of  Auburn,  Maine,  that  the  pupils  of  his  building,  res- 
ponding to  his  patriotic  teaching,  were  the  first  to  place  the  stars 
and  stripes  over  a  school  building  in  the  state  of  Maine  and  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  furnish  the  funds  to  purchase  the  flag. 

The  appointment  by  Governor  Cleaves  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Stetson, 
in  1895,  to  the  responsible  position  of  State  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Maine  gave  widespread  satisfaction  in  educa- 
tional and  business  circles  throughout  the  State. 

On  assuming  the  wider  field  of  labor,  he  l^rought  to  this  work 
vigorous  health,  marked  enthusiasm  and  tireless  energy,  great 
capacity  for  sustained  effort,  wide  knowledge  of  school  organization 
and  management,  quick  insight  into  educational  conditions  and 
needs,  and  foresight  of  methods  to  meet  them. 

He  had  lived  in  the  strenuous  West  as  well  as  the  conservative 
East;  yet  he  was  not  typical  of  either  one  or  the  other.  He  had 
sojourned  in  the  South,  and  studied  the  schools  there.  In  1883 
he  made  an  extensive  trip  abroail,  studying  the  different  school 
systems  of  the  most  progressive  educators  in  England,  France 
and  Germany.  Thus  his  educational  ideals  were  broad  and  com- 
prehensive. 

During  his  incumbency  Mr.  Stetson  gave  the  schools  of  Maine 
a  name  which  has  gone  far  beyond  our  own  country.  This  he  did 
by  the  ability  and  dignity  he  brought  to  the  office  and  the  cosmo- 
politan interest  he  manifested  in  the  schools  of  other  lands. 
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IVIr.  Stetson's  rc'ports  were  considered  the  most  valuable  docu- 
ments ])ul)lisli('(l  in  tli(^  State  of  Maine  and  regarded  as  an  authority 
by  the  foremost  educators.  They  were  always  full  of  suggestions 
and  helpful  ideas. 

The  following  (juotations  are  frcjni  leading  educators. 

"The  state  of  iXIaine  is  blessed  with  an  enthusiast,  a  tireless 
man,  W.  W.  Stetson,  Superintendent  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment. He  raises  his  voice  on  paper,  and  he  sings  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  people  listen,  gratefully.  Even  his  correspondence 
paper  bears  signs  of  his  belief  that  the  care  of  the  young  is  the  most 
important  national  duty.  (Jn  the  left  hand  corner  of  his  note- 
paper  sheet  there  are  five  statements — democratic,  incontrover- 
tible, 

'The  homes  of  Maine  are  domestic  universities. 

The  home  and  the  school  hold  the  hope  of  the  future. 

The  common  school  is  to  be  the  social,  literary,  and  art  center 
of  the  community. 

The  safety  of  the  nation  is  not  in  the  hands  of  its  rulers,  but  in 
the  lives  of  its  common  people. 

The  world's  best  servant  knows  the  past,  lives  in  the  present, 
foresees  the  future,  and  is  ready  for  the  next  thing.' 

Obviously  the  idea  is  to  teach  children  that  they  live  and  are 
parts  of  a  great  living  machine." 

"Mr.  Stetson  has  a  strong  and  commanding  personality;  he  is  an 
indefatigable  worker,  a  forceful  and  independent  thinker;  he  loves 
justice  and  hates  iniquity;  courteous  but  not  condescending;  a 
masterly  teacher  and  an  admirable  executive. 

"He  is  an  orator  par  excellence.  In  him  are  combined  the  droll 
wit  of  the  yankee,  the  brusque  persuasiveness  of  the  Westerner, 
the  captivating  eloquence  of  the  Southerner.  And  he  fills  the  eye, 
this  Northern  pine." 

"Massachusetts  had  her  Horace  Mann,  and  Connecticut,  her 
Henry  Barnard.     Maine  has  had  her  William  Wallace  Stetson." 

"I  am  glad  to  add  my  testimonial  of  one  whom  I  have  known  as 
a  close  friend  for  fifteen  years.  The  work  W.  ^^'.  Stetson  has  done 
for  the  State  of  Maine  will  stand  for  ever.      During  our  long  friend- 
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ship,  I  have  found  him  a  man  of  honor,  of  strong  integrity,  of  loyalty, 
of  high  ideals,  square  and  true  to  the  line.  The  State  of  Maine 
owes  him  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude,  for  he  gave  his  life  that  genera- 
tions to  come  might  profit  by  his  sacrificing  efforts. 

"Best  of  all  it  is  that  those  who  were  permitted  to  know  him 
and  walk  with  him  can  never  forget  his  loyal  friendship,  his  mag- 
nificent power,  his  generous  heart  and  upright  spirit.  It  will  take 
more  than  the  little  calumny  of  enemies  to  obliterate  the  affection 
which  we  of  my  little  household  entertain  for  this  big  hearted  man. 

"When  the  educational  history  of  Maine  shall  be  written,  Wil- 
liam Wallace  Stetson  will  stand  head  and  shoulders  al)ove  them  all, 
'undimmed  by  time  and  undisturbed  by  fears'." 

"The  good  work  Mr.  Stetson  has  done  is  well  known  throughout 
the  educational  world  and  will  outlast  every  schoolhouse  in  Maine, 
for  it  has  been  wrought  into  the  lives  of  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls,  destined  to  influence  the  men  and  women  of  other  genera- 
tions." 

"State  Superintendent  Stetson  is  in  our  opinion,  the  most  stal- 
wart figure  on  the  public  education  platform  in  America." 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  HOUSE— (irt'cne,   Maine. 

Hei-f  W.   W.  Stetson   tir>t  atteiulrd  schonl. 


CLEMENT  S.   STETSON— Farmer 

Mast.r  Maiiu-  Statt-  Gran«v. 


andlather,   Batclu-ler 


CleiiU'iit  S.  Stftson.  a  ludtlirr  ol  William  Wal 
Maine,  and  occupifs  the  lariu  clrarcd  In  his  yreat 
here  from  Scituate,  Mass..  in  1791. 

Mr.  Stetson  was  educated  in  the  Cniiunim  Srhnols  and  Miinmnnth  . 
19— taught  school— studied  law— was  admitted  tn  the  bar— luit  on  the  de; 
returned  to  Greene  to  care  for  his  parents  and  take  charge  of  the  farm. 

His  townsmen  have  honored  him  by  bestowing  on  him  every  posit 
power,  and  he  has  held  for  the  last  eight  years  the  office  of  "Master  o 
organisation  composed  of  nearly  (.(i.ihh)  farmers. 

He  married  in  1,S.S(,  Mary  E.  Wood  ..f  W  inihn.i..     Tliev  have  had  n.. 


n  1S53.  in  Or 
Stetson,  who 


\cadem\ 
;ith  of  hi 


-went  West  at 
brother  James, 


of  trust  within  their 
le  State  Grange,"  an 


His  mastery  of  the  English  hmguage  was  wonderful.  Being  a 
man  of  fine  taste,  clear  vision  and  high  ideals,  his  mind  was  ade- 
quate to  supply  him  with  a  great  variety  of  themes  which  he 
clothed  in  beautiful  and  attractive  style. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  power  and  resolution.  He  gave 
his  best  and  untiring  thought  to  the  work  in  hand.  No  matter  how 
formidable,  the  work  went  on  smoothly  and  successfully.  No 
man  ever  gave  his  life  more  completely  to  his  professional  duties 
than  did  Mr.  Stetson  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions.  He  literally 
gave  his  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  education. 

During  his  term  of  service  Superintendent  Stetson  prepared  and 
distributed,  among  the  teachers,  school  officers  and  other  citizens 
of  the  state  more  than  seventy  different  pamphlets,  in  which  he 
discussed  the  educational  problems  of  the  day. 

In  the  performance  of  his  duties,  he  traveled  more  than  295,000 
miles  in  the  state.     He  delivered  more  than  2,250  addresses. 

In  1902,  Colby  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  in  honor  of  the  faithful  work  he  had  done  for  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  State;  and  again  in  1908  this  same  honor  of  LL.  D. 
was  bestowed  on  him  by  Monmouth  College,  Illinois,  for  the  work 
he  had  done  in  the  field  of  literature  and  education  throughout 
the  whole  country.  As  he  had  labored  continuously  for  forty 
years,  both  in  the  East  and  ^Vest,  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  be 
honored  by  both. 

During  his  long  illness  of  more  than  two  years,  there  were  no 
gloomy,  repining,  impatient  words.  All  who  saw  him  expressed 
amazement  at  his  cheerfulness,  patience  and  resignation  in  giving 
up  his  active  life.  It  seemed  like  a  miracle  to  see  a  strong,  robust, 
ambitious,  energetic  man  l)ecome  so  completely  reconciled  to  the 
abandonment  of  his  plans  and  engagements. 

Mr.  Stetson  was  stricken  while  on  a  lecture  tour  through  the 
West.  He  says,  "Then  I  was  stopped  in  the  only  w^ay  in  which  1 
could  be  forced  to  retire  from  a  work  in  which  I  was  determined  to 
win  some  measure  of  success.  For  a  moment  the  blow  hurt — 
hard^and  then  I  said  good-bye  to  a  career  with  all  good  grace. 
The  final  result  being  inevitable,  it  was  best  that  the  decree  should 
come  in  the  form  it  did.  I  accept  the  sentence  with  the  silent  and 
oral  comment:  'It  is  well.' 
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The  following,  written  to  friends  two  weeks  before  he  died,  wag 
the  last  message  of  William  Wallace  Stetson. 

THE   JOY   OF   SERVING. 

"Souls  grow  lean  if  they  think  much  of  self  or  the  recompense 
they  should  receive  for  exhibitions  of  concern  for  others.  They 
are  victims  of  a  poverty  no  riches  can  relieve  or  conceal.  They 
are  barred  from  those  sanctuaries  where  the  heart  sings  the  songs 
of  peace.  As  the  days  loiter  to  their  close  they  discover  life  is  a 
sleepless  torture.  They  refuse  to  learn  it  is  not  what  you  have  that 
makes  for  happiness  but  the  sacrifice  made  and  forgotten  that 
brings  joys  which  abide.  Life  yields  the  largest  dividends  when 
you  serve  as  spontaneously  as  you  breathe  and  with  as  little  after- 
math of  reflection.  When  this  truth  illumines  your  dome  you 
will  exalt  daily  tasks  by  associating  with  them  tropical  greetings, 
assuring  welcomes,  honest  smiles,  strengthening  words,  comforting 
deeds,  delicate  praises  and  ante-mortem  recognitions.  Then  you 
will  walk  with  those  who  travel  in  lonely  paths,  place  a  lifting 
hand  beneath  wearying  burdens,  give  unregretted  dollars  to  carry 
sunshine  into  shadowed  lives,  dispense  home-brewed  hospitalities 
and  nerve  the  elect  with  your  hail  and  God-speed.  Such  service 
will  tint  the  dawn  when  your  lovers  are  legion,  shed  around  you 
'the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,'  sing  anthems  in  the  chancel 
of  your  soul  and  let  you  whisper,  as  the  canvas  of  the  Lord  slips 
down  the  west, 

'I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crost  the  bar'." 

His  faith  in  God  and  his  love  of  humanity  were  very  simple. 
His  words,  his  manner,  his  every  action  showed  in  the  trend  of  his 
thought  that  the  veil  was  being  removed  from  his  spirit,  that  he 
knew  that  he  would  soon  see  the  "canvas  of  the  Lord  slip  down  the 
west,"  and  that  he  was  nearing  the  "dividing  line  between  time 
and  eternity,"  and  that  he  would  see  his  "Pilot  face  to  face." 
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(tE()R(;E   R.   stetson— New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A   nirertcrand  fU'S.rndaiit  nl  jusri-h. 

CJeorge  R.  Stetson  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  .July  11, 
1837.     The  son  of  James  Alexander  and  Dolly  Witter  Stetson. 

James  Alexander  Stetson  was  horn  in  Scituate,  September  28, 
1801,  beinji;  the  sixth  generation  from  Cornet  Stetson  to  be  born  in 
Scituate.     At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  married  Dolly  Witter,  the 
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only   daughter  of   Captain   Ebenezar   Witter   of  Brooklyn,    Con- 
necticut. 

George  R.  was  the  sixth  in  a  family  of  ten  children.  In  1843, 
the  family  moved  to  Northampton  and  became  associated  with 
"The  Northampton  Association  of  Education  and  Industry." 
Four  years  later  they  returned  to  Brooklyn  and  took  possession 
of  the  old  ancestral  farm. 

Mr.  Stetson  says,  "I  consider  those  four  years  with  this  'com- 
munity' the  most  fortunate  period  of  my  early  youth."  "I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  'Kindergarten'  system  or  at  least  its 
principles  were  here  applied  for  the  first  time  in  America." 

"After  our  return  to  the  farm  I  was  in,  what  Mr.  Carnagie  con- 
siders, "the  fortunate  position  of  a  poor  boy  on  a  farm."  I  well  re- 
member the  exultant  joy  with  which  I  entered  on  this  new  life, 
and  while  the  eight  years  spent  on  this  farm  were  years  of  toil — 
yet  I  was  not  overworked  and  accjuired  hal)its  of  economy  and  in- 
dustry, which  proved  of  inestimable  value  in  later  years.' 

In  January,  1855,  an  older  sister  (now  widow  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  DeNormandie  of  Kingston,)  secured  for  him  a  position  in 
Northampton  to  learn  the  machinist's  trade,  and  in  1858  he  com- 
pleted his  apprenticeship  at  the  American  Machine  Works  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

In  1861  Mr.  Stetson  secured  his  first  contract  for  the  manu- 
facture of  arms. 

In  1863,  he  entered  the  employment  of  the  Winchester  Arms 
Company,  with  whom  he  continued  for  ten  years,  having  charge 
of  the  Ammunition  Department  in  New  Haven  During  his  ser- 
vice with  the  Company,  he  invented  and  patented  several  valuable 
improvements  in  cartridges  and  their  manufacture. 

In  1873,  he  assumed  the  manufacturing  management  of  The 
Morse  Twist  Drill  and  Machine  Company,  retaining  this  position 
until  July  1  1890,  when  he  assumed  the  presidency  and  general 
management  of  The  New  Bedford  Gas  and  Edison  Light  Company, 
resigning  in  1912  after  holding  the  position  for  twenty-two  years 
but  still  retaining  a  position  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Stetson  married,  November  23,  1859,  Ellen  Maria  Stall  of 
Hadley,  Massachusetts,  and  they  have  had  three  sons  and  four 
daughters. 
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JOHN  B.  STETSON  UNIVERSITY. 

This  University  is  located  at  Deland  Volusia  County,  Florida. 
"The  Athens  of  Florida,"  a  beautiful  city  founded  by  Henry  A. 
Deland  on  a  spot  chosen  because  of  its  beauty  and  healthfulness. 

The  university  was  founded  by  Mr.  Stetson  and  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  it  was  his  constant  joy  to  see  the  university 
expand.  The  generous  gifts  made  by  him  to  the  endowment  of 
the  university  have  under  his  wise  management  now  nearly  reached 
the  sum  of  one  million  dollars. 

Mr.  John  B.  Stetson,  Jr.  and  his  mother  (for  whom  "Elizabeth 
Hall"  was  named)  continued  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
institution,  and  Mr.  Stetson  is  president  of  the  board  of  directors. 

John  B.  Stetson  and  those  associated  with  him  were  Baptists 
and  the  University  stands  for  Christian  principles.  It  will  not 
receed  from  Christian  standards  but  does  not,  however  teach 
sectarianism. 

Stetson  is  remarkable  for  the  high  honor  and  character  of  its 
students,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  come  from  the  best  homes 
in  Florida.  Every  effort  is  made  to  promote  a  healthy  moral  and 
spiritual  life  among  the  students,  and  parents  sending  their  children 
—  boys  or  girls  to  Stetson  may  feel  as  safe  about  them  as  if  they 
were  under  their  own  roof. 
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HON.  ABNER  STETSON,  8d. 

The  old  Methodist  Ship  Builder  of  Daniariscotta. 
(A  descendant  of  both  Joseph  and  Captain  Benjamin) 


CAPTAIN  FREDERKTv  J.  STETSON. 

Captain  Frederick  J.  Stetson  was  l)orn  in  Nobleboro,  Maine, 
SeptemlxT  1,  1845.  The  son  of  Abner  and  Betsey  Riggs  Stetson 
and  one  of  a  family  of  eighteen  chihlren,  thirteen  of  whom  were 
married  and  had  chikh-en.     I'^ive  of  the  boys  became  sea  captains. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  Frederick  enhsted  in  the  war  of  the 
RebeUion,  joining  the  Fourth  Regiment,  Maine  Vokmteers. 

He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  lan- 
guished in  Andersonville  prison  for  sixteen  long  months,  during 
which  time,  incredib'e  as  it  may  seem,  he  suffered  a  run  of  rheu- 
matic fever.  He  was  at  length  paroUed,  reaching  home  almost  a 
total  wreck. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  two  years  he  married  Miss  Agusta  E. 
Simmons  and  soon  after  made  several  long  voyages,  taking  Mrs. 
Stetson  with  him,  on  his  father's  ship  the  J.  H.  Stetson,  named 
for  an  older  brother. 

For  a  time  Capt.  Stetson  seemed  to  have  in  a  large  measure  re- 
covered his  health,  but  before  he  had  reached  his  thirty  first  year 
the  rheumatism  had  returned  in  such  a  degree  that  he  became  a 
confirmed  invalid. 

Capt.  Stetson's  father,  Abner  Stetson  3ril,  was  born  in  New 
Castle,  Maine,  January  26,  1800,  being  one  of  a  family  of  thirteen 
children.  He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  twenty 
one  then  learned  the  trade  of  a  ship  carpenter.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-  he  began  to  build  vessels  on  his  own  account  at  which  he 
was  very  successful,  building  many  large  vessels,  becoming  a  prom- 
inent citizen  and  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  community.  He  was  a 
drummer  boy  in  the  war  of  1812  and  his  widow  was  one  of  the 
five  remaining  pensioners  of  that  war  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Capt.  Stetson's  grandfather,  Abner  Stetson  2nd  canie  to  Maine 
from  Seituate,  Mass., in  1793, being  the  fourth  generation  from  the 
Cornet,  on  his  fatluT's  side  via  Joseph  and  fifth  on  his  mother's 
side  via  Captain  Benjamin.  I^oth  of  these  lines  having  lived  in 
Seituate  on  a  portion  of  the  Cornet's  original  farm  for  one  hundred 
fifty  nine  years.      (See  Page  59.) 

The  following  is  selected  from  the  sketch  of  Mrs,  Stetson  in 
the  National  ('yclopetlia  of  American  ]^iograph>-. 
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CAPT.   FREDERICK  j.   STETSON 

iFroM,  ,:,ld  I  ictuie.) 
(A  descftidant  df  Joseph  and  Capt.  B.-njaiiiin  J 


"Mrs.  Aufiusta  E.  Stetson.  C.S.D.,  was  l)()rn  at  Waldoboro, 
Me.,  the  dauji;hter  of  Peabody  and  Salome  (Sprague)  Simmons. 
Her  mother  was  a  woman  of  strong  individuahty,  generous,  sym- 
l)athetic,  unselfish,  with  deeji-toned  pi(>ty  which  permeated  her 
every  day  life.  Mrs.  Stetson's  father  was  an  architect  in  Damaris- 
cotta.  In  middle  life  he  removed  to  Boston  Massachusetts, 
wliere  he  continued  his  ]irofession  until  he  retired  from  business. 

Mrs.  Stetson  is  a  descendant  on  her  father's  side  of  Samuel 
Symonds,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Massachusetts  who  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death  the  second  place  in  the  colonial  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts." 

During  the  year  of  1673  he  was  made  Deputy  Governor  and 
held  this  position  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  October,  1678. 

Mrs.  Stetson  was  educated  at  the  Damariscotta  High  School 
and  Lincoln  Academy,  Newcastle,  Me.  At  fourteen  years  of  age 
she  l)ecame  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
from  then  until  her  marriage  she  was  the  church  organist.  She 
lived  with  her  parents  until  her  marriage  with  Captain  Frederick 
J.  vStets(Mi,  which  was  solemnized  in  th(>  church  edifice  her  father 
had  designed 

A  few  months  after  their  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twentj'-two, 
Captain  Stetson  began  his  business  career  in  the  interest  of  his 
father,  Hon.  Abner  Stetson,  who  for  many  years  had  had  busi- 
ness relations  with  Baring  Bros.,  London,  England.  His  business, 
that  of  ship  broker,  was  carried  on  under  the  firm  name  of  Frederick 
J.  Stetson  &  Co.,  Harvre,  France.  Thus  Mrs.  Stetson  in  her 
early  youth  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  extensive  travel  for  nearly 
nine  3^ears.  During  her  visit  to  Bombay,  Lidia,  and  Akyab,  British 
Burmah,  she  wrote  essays  and  ])oenis  which  were  printed  in  the 
"Arakan  News."  She  also  wrote  for  tlie  papers  in  her  own  home  in 
Massachusetts. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one,  Cajit. Stetson's  health  failed  altogether. 
He  retired  from  business,  and  until  his  decease  made  his  home 
with  Mrs.  Stetson's  parents. 

At  the  time  (apt.  Stetson's  health  failed,  Mrs.  Stetson  took 
up  the  study  of  elocution  at  the  Llish  School  of  Oratory  in  Boston, 
pre]  aratoi>-  to  becoming  a  pul  lie  lecturer,  and  upon  finishing  her 
studies    there,    entered    the    Massachusetts    Metai)liysical    College 


AUGUSTA  E.   STETSON,  C.   S.   D. 

New  York  City 
(Wife  of  Capt.  Frederick  J.  Stetson.) 


under  the  jjersonal  instruetion  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  the  President 
of  the  College. 

Mrs.  Stetson  was  graduated  from  the  ]\Ias.sachu.setts  ^Nleta- 
physical  College  in  1886.  In  1886  she  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Eddy  to 
New  York  City  where  she  organized,  with  others,  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  1887:  she  was  first  preacher  in  the  pulpit 
of  that  church  until  1888  when  she  was  made  pastor;  and  preached 
from  its  pul])it  until  1895  when  the  title  of  pastor  w^as  changed 
to  that  of  l-'irst  Reader  in  all  Cliristian  Science  churches.  She 
was  elected  l)y  unanimous  vote  of  the  church  to  continue  her 
office  as  First  Header  and  spiritual  guide.  She  was,  and  continues 
to  be  the  principal  of  the  X(>w  York  City  Christian  Science  Insti- 
tute, chartered  in  1891.  :\Irs.  Stetson  raised  $1,250,000  to  build 
the  edifice  of  First  Church  of  Clu'ist,  Scientist.  New  York  City, 
at  Ninety-sixth  Street  and  Central  Park  West,  and  dedicated  it 
free  of  debt  immediately  on  its  completion  in  1903. 

After  twenty-five  years  of  personal  service  in  this  church,  Mrs. 
Stetson  continues  to  be  an  active  teacher  antl  practitioner,  and 
spiritual  head  of  her  church. 

Mrs.  Stetson  is  known  to  the  world  as  a  demonstrator  of  the 
teachings  of  Christian  Science.  The  church  edifice  which  she  built 
and  which  stands  as  a  tribute  of  love  and  gratitude  to  Mary  Baker 
Eddy  is  the  result  of  over  twenty-five  j^ears  of  religious  effort  to 
establish  Truth  in  the  hearts  of  humanity,  and  it  witnesses  for  her 
teaching  and  practice  of  Christian  Science. 

The  Broadway  Magazine  for  May  1907  writes  thus  of  Mrs. 
Stetson : 

"Mrs.  Stetson  is  a  most  remarkable  woman  —  possessing  a 
great  mentality  splendid  ene^rgy,  and  a  strength  of  character  such 
as  is  only  found  in  those  who  actually  make  epochs  in  the  world's 
history.  She  has  the  air  of  one  who  has  the  covu-age  of  her  con- 
victions. She  is  the  kind  of  woman  who  will  defend  what  she 
believes  to  be  the  truth,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes  or  what  obsta- 
cles or  difficulties  may  happen  or  be  thrust  in  her  wa>'. 

"You  feel  all  this  the  moment  you  meet  the  woman.  You  can 
read  it  in  her  unflinching  deejvblue  eyes,  in  her  e\-en,  well  modulated 
voice,  her  sturdy  figure,  and  perfect  poise.  She  is  a  general,  every 
inch  of  her,  and  she  i)reatlies  unlimited  success  and  victory  in 
each  word  and  gesture.'' 
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THOMAS  DREW  STETSON— Lawyer 

New  V.irk  City-.A   Director.     (A  descendiint  of  Thomas.) 

Thomas  Drew  Stetson  was  born  in  Kingston,  Alass.  May  30, 
1827.  He  is  the  seventh  generation  from  Cornet  Stetson  via 
Thomas  (the  Cornet's  third  son)  and  was  the  first  in  liis  hne  to 
leave  the  "Old  Colony." 

()0 


Mr.  Stetson  began  his  career  as  a  machinist.  In  the  earl}-  fifty's 
he  became  eciitor  of  "The  Old  Colony  Reporter."  The  local  organ 
of  the  Free  Soil  party  published  in  North  Bridgewater  (now  the 
city  of  Brockton  Mass.) 

He  was  a  very  strong  Abolitionist  and  it  is  said  that  through 
his  influence  at  a  caucus  held  in  Boston  a  compromise  was  effected 
in  which  the  Free  Soil  party  agreed  to  support  the  Democratic 
candidates  provided  they  would  all  pledqe  themselves  to  vote  in 
the  house  and  senate  for  the  abohtionist  whom  the  "Free  Soilers" 
should  name  for  the  United  States  Senate.  At  a  critical  moment 
when  the  measure  seemed  likely  to  be  lost,  young  Stetson  who 
had  previously  voted  against  the  measure  —  sprung  to  his  feet 
and  in  a  short,  energetic  and  eloquent  address  said  that  in  view 
of  the  very  extraordinary  situation  he  would  override  his  lifelong 
(twenty-two  years)  objection  to  compromise,  antl  vote  for  the 
measure. 

The  effect  was  magnetic.  The  measure  was  carried,  resulting 
in  the  election  of  Charles  Sumner  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  sequel  you  all  know.  —  A  glance  at  the  opposite  page  will 
convince  us  that  Thomas  Drew  Stetson  was  equal  to  just  such  an 
emergency. 

Probably  Mr.  Stetson  was  not  at  this  time  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Charles  Sumner  was  also  a  descendent  of  Cornet  Kol)ert 
Stetson  via  Captain  Benjamin. 

Later  Mr.  Stetson  became  a  Mechanical  Draughtsman  and  in 
1853,  editor  of  "Appleton's  Engineer's  Journal  "  In  1855  he  com- 
menced business  on  the  site  of  the  present  New  York  Times  build- 
ing. New  York  City,  as  a  "Patent  Solicitor  and  Expert."  He 
acquired  a  national  reputation,  appearing  before  the  United  States 
Courts  in  many  very  important  cases. 

Mr.  Stetson  has  been  a  lifelong  Baptist  and  Prohibitionist,  and 
is  still  very  active  in  these  lines  although  when  this  l)ooklet  reaches 
the  "Kindred"  he  will  have  entered  upon  his  eighty-eighth  j'ear. 

Mr.  Stetson  rarely  fails  to  meet  yearly  with  the  '  Kindred"  at 
the  "Shrine"  and  has  —  in  his  own  words  —  "The  greatest  affec- 
tion for  the  Old  Colonv  —  The  land  of  his  birth." 
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CLIFT    ROCtERS    CLAPF— Lawyer 

Boston.  Mass. 
(.\  drsi'cndant  of  Eunict-  Kojjers.) 


CLIFT  ROGERS  CLAPP. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  clays  of  the  old  Cornet,  there  lived  in 
Marshfield,  just  across  the  river,  a  j^oung  man  named  Timothy 
Rogers.  That  this  Timothy  early  appreciated  the  sterling  qualities 
of  the  Stetson  race  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen  he  wooed  and  won  the  fair  Eunice  daughter  of  Cornet 
Stetson,  who  was  only  twenty-six  days  his  junior.  If  we  doubt 
that  Eunice  was  comely  we  have  only  to  see  the  Rogers  maidens 
of  today,  for  from  this  union  of  two  hundred  forty  five  years  ago 
(1670)  there  came  according  to  the  various  town  records,  ten 
children,  forty  nine  grand  children  and  great  grand  children  innu- 
merable. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  i)r('sident's  first  visit  to  the  Cornets  old 
home  (quite  an  important  event  by  the  way,  in  its  bearings  on  the 
history  of  our  organization)  Mr.  Clift  Rogers  Clapp  so  far  accepted 
Mr.  Gorham's  invitation  to  join  the  party,  as  to  follow  with  his 
family  in  a  private  carriage  anrl  join  us  at  lunch,  insisting  however 
that  it  was  "too  bad  to  spoil  a  Stetson  party."  Sul^sequently  it 
was  discovered  that  Mr.  Clapp  was  the  eighth  generation  from 
Eunice  Rogers,  each  generation  bearing  the  name  Rogers.  (Plate  6) 

Mr.  Clapp  is  a  prominent  Boston  lawyer,  a  graduate  from  Harvard 
and  was  for  many  years  a  partner  with  Mr.  Robert  Stetson  Gorham. 
He  was  born  in  Scituate  in  1861,  and  in  1892  married  Miss  (Jertrude 
Blanchard.    They  have  had  three  children. 

Clift  Rogers  Clapp  is  the  son  of  Howard  Clapp  and  Abigail 
Frances  Rogers.  On  his  fathers  side  he  is  descended  from  Samuel 
Clapp  who  served  nine  years  as  deputy  from  Scituate  to  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony  Court,  the  longest  term  of  service  of  any  deputy 
from  Scituate  excepting  Cornet  Stetson  who  served  seventeen 
years.  The  last  term  before  the  union  of  the  colonies  he  served 
with  Captain  Benjamin  Stetson. 

Later  he  was  chosen  thirteen  times  to  represent  Scituate  at  the 
general  court  at  Boston,  being  three  times  succeeded  by  Captain 
Benjamin  Stetson. 
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HENRY  A.   PEVEAR 

Lvnn,   Mass. 

,A  drscfiidant  of  .los.-|ili.> 

Since  deceased  aurd  Sf>  vears. 


HENRY  A.  PEVEAR 

Henry  A.  Pevear  was  born  at  T(nvksl)ury,  Mass.,  September  13, 
1828.  The  son  of  Burnhani  and  Mary  Ann  Stetson  Pevear.  On 
September  16,  1847,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Ellen  Orr.  They 
were  an  exceptionally  congenial  couple,  and  their  sixty-two 
years  of  married  life  were  exceptionally  happy  years. 

Their  family  consisted  of  four  boys  and  two  girls.  Henry  Theo- 
dore and  William  Augustus  have  been  dealers  in  real  estate.  Fred- 
erick Stetson  Pevear  (now  retired)  was  for  sixteen  years  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Lynn,  while  John  Burnham  Pevear, 
the  youngest  is  General  Manager  of  The  General  Electric  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Emma  Lathrop  died  May  3,  1905,  and  Mary 
Anna  remains  unmarried.  Mr.  Pevear  has  twelve  grandchildren 
and  fourteen  great  grand  children  living. 

Mr.  Pevear  began  business  when  very  young  and  with  very 
small  capital,  but  by  close  attention  to  business,  eventually  became 
one  of  the  most  successful  business  men  in  Massachusetts.  At 
the  time  of  his  withdrawal  from  business  in  1900  he  was,  and  had 
been  for  many  years  the  leading  Morocco  manufacturer  in  New 
England. 

Mr.  Pevear  was  the  first  and  only  president  of  the  Thompson- 
Huston  Electric  Company,  occupying  this  position  vnitil  the  com- 
pany merged  with  the  "General  Electric."  He  was  also  for  thirteen 
years  president  of  the  Lynn  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank. 

He  avoided  politics,  however  he  was  once  chosen  alderman  but 
declined  to  serve. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pevear  have  always  been  interested  in  i)hilan- 
thropic  work  and  in  1900,  he  established  and  endowed  the  "Stetson 
Home  for  Orphan  Boys"  at  Barre  in  memory  of  his  mother.  Many 
boys  have  already  here  received  the  education  of  a  Christian  New 
England  home.  The  name  was  given  the  home  to  preserve  the 
maiden  name  of  Mr.  Pevear's  mother. 

On  Mafch,  1904,  Mr.  Pevear  gave  to  the  "Boston  Baptist  Social 
Union"  his  former  Summer  home  at  Shirley,  as  a  retreat  for  needy 
mothers  and  their  children  during  the  hot  months.  The  only  con- 
dition l)eing  that  it  should  be  called  "The  Marianna  Home  for 
Weary  Mothers  and  Their  Offsprings."  The  estate  consists  of 
twenty    acres    of    land    with    buildings,    including    store  and  Post 
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Office.    The  income  from  which  helps  maintain  the  Home. 

One  of  Mr.  Pevear's  much  appreciated  gifts  was  the  Dr.  Baker 
Estate,  which  he  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $13,000  and  gave  to  the 
"Home  for  Aged  Couples." 

Mr.  Pevear's  latest  public  gift  is  to  the  City  of  Lynn  —  a  chil- 
dren's hospital  —  now  in  process  of  erection.  This  is  to  be  a  beauti- 
ful three  story  l)rick  building,  thirty-five  feet  by  ninety-one  feet 
with  all  the  appointments  and  conveniences  of  a  modern  hospital 
and  is  given  by  Mr.  Pevear  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Sarah  Ellen 
Pevear. 

Mrs.  Pevear  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  movement  for  the 
Lynn  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Pevear  believes  that  the  building  of  a 
children's  hospital,  is  just  what  the  wife  and  mother  would  most 
wish  him  to  do,  were  she  alive. 

Mary  Ann  Stetson  was  the  daughter  of  Jesse  Stetson  and  grantl 
daughter  of  Amos  Stetson  who  was  born  in  Scituate,  June  9,  1741 
—  the  fourth  generation  from  Cornet  Stetson  via  Joseph.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  Henry  A.  Pevear  is  the  seventh  generation 
from  the  Cornet  via  Joseph.  He  narrowly  escaped  being  a  descend- 
ant of  Sergeant  Samuel  Stetson  also,  for  Gideon,  the  father  of 
Amos,  married  for  his  first  wife,  Molly  (Mary)  Pitcher,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Sergeant  Samuel  Stetson,  and  Gideon  the  older  brother 
of  Amos,  was  a  descendant  of  both  Joseph  and  Samuel. 

The  family  of  Jesse  Stetson  was  a  truly  remarkable  one,  but 
being  a  family  of  six  girls,  the  name  Stetson  in  the  line  of  Jesse, 
cUsappeared  with  him.  Mary  Ann  Stetson,  the  mother  of  Henry 
A.  Pevear,  was  a  woman  of  fine  education  and  rare  accomplishments 
and  devoted  much  time  to  the  education  of  her  sons.  Her  sister 
Rebecca  Stetson,  three  years  younger,  was  a  woman  of  extensive 
education  and  rare  culture  and  for  many  years  taught  successfully 
in  the  Female  Seminary  at  Charlestown. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pevear  says  of  her, 
"She  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  women  I  ever  knew  and  the 
influence  which  she  exerted  over  the  school  during  her  visit  after 
she  ('ease(l  to  l)e  a  teacher  was  felt  for  weeks  afterwards.  Hel)ecca 
Stetstui  married  Rev.  Nicholas  Me(ll)ury  and  was  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  Steele  Mackaye  and  grand  mother  of  the  very  distinguished 
family  of  Mackayes  of  whom  Percy  Mackaye  the  leading  dramatic 
poet  of  America  is  one. 
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THE  CHAMPLAIN  STETSONS. 
By  Francis  Lynde   Stetson 

The  descendants  of  Robert  Stetson  and  of  Reuben  Stetson  who 
settled  in  the  town  of  Champlain,  New  York,  in  1800,  trace  their 
lineage  from  the  Cornet  through  his  great  grandson  Robert  of 
Hanover  (18)*  and  his  wife  Hannah  Turner,  and  by  reference 
to  their  son  Bachelor  Stetson  (47),  who,  as  told  me  in  1872  by 
my  father's  sister  Lois,  was  the  brother  of  her  grandfather, 
Robert  Stetson  of  Hardwick. 

Cornet  Robert's  eldest  son  Joseph  (11)  had  a  second  son  Robert 
(9),  born  9  December,  1670.  He  was  a  cordwainer  and  a  constable 
in  Hanover  (Barry  pp.  17-21).  He  married  Mary  Collamore, 
daughter  of  Captain  Anthony  Collamore  and  Sarah  Chittenden. 
He  died  in  Hanover  aged  ninety  years  (Barry's  History  of  Hanover), 
that  is,  in  1760.  He  had  eight  children,  of  whom  the  youngest 
was  Robert  (18),  born  Septeml)er  3  and  baptized  September  10, 
1710,  (Barry  pp.  17-21). 

This  Robert  (18),  great  grandson  of  the  Cornet,  m.  Hannah 
Turner  (not  Tower  as  stated  by  Barry  p.  2)  November  25,  1738, 
lived  in  Hanover.  He  died  there  February  .?/,  lydS.  Barry  mis- 
takenly states  (p.  21)  that  "the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known." 
By  an  error  in  copying,  now  obvious,  he  assigns  this  date  of 
death  to  the  eldest  son  Robert  of  Hardwick,  named  in  the  suc- 
ceeding line  of  his  record. 

The  fact  of  this  error  has  been  established  by  the  researches  of 
our  kins  woman.  Miss  Susey  A.  Smith,  who  upon  April  24,  1914, 
examined  the  Plymouth  Records  (Probate  Vol.  20,  p.  311;  Deeds 
Vol.  2,  fol.  21)  of  the  estate  of  Robert's  (18)  second  son  Reuben 
"Mariner",  who  died  January  24,  1769.  In  the  probate  records 
she  found  a  charge  for  the  care  of  Robert  (18)  in  his  last  illness, 
which  must  have  been  after  the  birth  of  his  youngest  daughter 
Jemima  (December  24,  1763).  This  charge  was  by  the  widow 
Hannah  (Turner),  who  deeded  to  David  Stockbridge  the  homestead 
in  Hanover,  as  described  by  Barry  (p.  21).  This  Hannah  Turner 
who  was  married  November  25,  1738,  (see  Hanover  Records 
pp.  23-24;  Rockland  Standard  1898),  is  called  by  Barry,  Hannah 
Tower,  but  in  fact  as  shown  in  the  Pembroke  Marriage   Records 

*  The  numbers  in  brackets  are  from  Barry's  Genealogy. 


in  possession  of  Miss  Susey  Smith  she  was  Hannah  Turner,  the 
ancestress  of  the  Reverend  H.  L.  Stetson,  President  of  Kalamazoo 
College.  Two  letters  to  Miss  Smith,  one  by  him  dated  January 
30,  1902,  and  one  by  another  descendant,  Mr.  W.  Scott  Smith, 
of  the  United  States  Interior  Department,  Washington,  dated 
February  4,  1904,  bear  upon  this  point.  Mr.  Smith  states,  "Robert 
Stetson  my  great-great  grandfather  died  in  Hanover,  Massachusetts, 
February  27,  1768,  and  his  widow  Hannah  remained  there  until 
1785  when  she  removed  to  Sylvester.  Of  the  seven  children,  three, 
we  know,  removed  to  Maine;  Martha  Stetson  Brewster,  her  sister 
Jemima  (who  married  James  Samson,  and  lived  in  Bridgeton) 
and  Bachelor  Stetson,  who  Hved  in  Greene."  Barry  (p.  21)  names 
this  Bachelor  (47)  but  knows  nothing  more  of  him  except  that 
he  moved  to  Maine  in  1791,  and  that  he  Hved  there  until  his  death 
in  1826.  He  married  Margaret  Nash  and  had  four  children,  of 
whom  the  third  bore  the  family  name  Turner  (the  grandfather  of 
President  Herbert  L.  Stetson).  The  unusual  name  Bachelor  is 
significant,  as  in  1872  my  father's  sister  Lois  told  me  that  her 
father  hatl  a  brother  "Bachelor,  who  moved  to  IVIaine,"  thus 
establishing  our  connection  with  his  family  and  with  his  mother, 
whom  all  his  descendants  knew  as  Hannah  Turner.  This  vener- 
able lady  (misnamed  ''Tower''  by  Barry  p.  21)  died  late  in  1801 
or  early  in  1802. 

Now,  coming  back  to  Hannah  Turner's  husl)an(l,  Robert  of 
Hanover  (18),  great  grandson  of  the  Cornet,  we  find  that  he  had 
a  son  Robert,  born  in  Hanover  May  8,  and  baptized  there  May 
18,  1740.  Barry  says  that  he  died  February  27,  1768,  which,  as 
already  shown,  was  the  date  of  the  death  of  his  father  in  Hanover. 

This  Robert  (whom  we  call  P.obcrt  of  /Airdn-icl:)  married  Lydia 
Rich,  (laughter  of  Samuel  Rich  of  Truro  (who  had  twenty-four 
children).  Miss  Smith  read  the  baptismal  records  of  thirteen 
of  them.  She  died  at  my  grandfather's  home  in  Champlain 
January  3,  1819,  and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Shute's  Corners 
in  that  town. 

R()l)ert  and  Lydia  lived  first  in  Scituate,  where  they  had  five 
children  (Henry,  Hannah,  Thomas,  Rachel  and  Lydia)  and  then 
—  al)out  1770  —  moved  to  Hardwick,  Worcester  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  they  had  seven  children  (  Robert,  Susanna,  Reuben, 
Betsey,  Thomas,  Elijah,  Sally).     The  recurrence  of  the  three  names 
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Robert,  Reuben  and  Hannah  is  confirmatory  of  the  connection 
of  the  family  of  this  Robert  of  Hardicick  witli  that  of  his  father 
Robert  of  Hanover  (18)  as  given  by  Barry  (p.  21). 

Robert  of  Hardwick  died  there  January  18,  1814,  aged  seventy- 
four,  thus  again  identifying  him  with  the  Robert  who  was  born 
in  Hanover  Maj'  8,  1740,  (Barry  p.  21).  His  tombstone  in  excel- 
lent condition  in  the  old  church  yard  at  Hardwick  and  bearing 
the  inscription  "Mr.  Robert  Stetson  died  18  January,  1814,  Aet 
73"  was  seen  by  Miss  Smith  on  May  4,  1914.  (See  also  Paige's 
History  of  Hardwick,  p.  507.)* 

The  removal  from  Scituate  to  Hardwick  of  this  family  (as  well 
as  of  several  other  families  of  Stetsons  mentioned  by  Paige)  was 
explained  by  my  aunt  Lois  in  1872  when  she  told  me  that  Lydia 
Rich  said  that  the  Stetson  wives  thought  and  said  that  "enough 
of  the  men  had  been  drowned  at  sea  and  they  would  move  inland 
where  such  things  could  not  happen." 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1814  the  widow  Lydia  Rich 
Stetson  came  to  Bridport,  Vermont,  to  visit  her  daughter  Susanna 
Graves^  (previously  Bascom,  mother  of  Mrs.  John  G.  Saxe  and 

*In  his  notes  (5  on  p.  507)  Paige  erroneously  supposes  Barry  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  stating  on  his  page  24  (31)  that  Ezra's  daughter  Hannah  m.  White 
of  Fairhaven.  Barry  was  correct.  It  was  not  she,  but  my  great-aunt  Hannah, 
born  in  Scituate,  daughter  of  my  great  grandfather  Robert  (who  later  moved  to 
Hardwick),  that  m.  Solomon  Hinds  of  Greenwich.  Later  she  moved  to  Brandon, 
Vt.,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hinds  m.  Andrew  Nelson  and  had  three  children. 

(1)  Sophia  Bascom,  daughter  of  Susanna  Stetson  Bascom  ( second  hus- 
band Eleazar  Graves)  married  Judge  Calvin  Sollace,  of  Bridgeport,  Vt.  (b. 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  9  May  1787;  his  mother  was  a  Stetson);  Sophia's  two 
daughters  married:  Sophia  Newell,  John  Godfrey  Saxe  and  Sarah  Storrs, 
James  Saxe.  John  Godfrey  Saxe  left  two  sons,  John  Theodore  and  Charles 
Gordon.  John  T.  married  his  cousin  Mary  Sollace  Bosworth  (daughter  of 
Judge  Joseph  S.  Bosworth  of  New  York)  and  died  July  1881.  He  left  one 
son  John  Godfrey  Saxe,  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  late  State  Senator  and  now 
Counsel  to  Governor  Glynn.  He  married  June  10,  1909,  Mary  Sands  of  New 
York  City.  Charles  Gordon  married  PUlen  Merwin  Saxe  of  Madison, 
New  Jersey,  and  died  March  16,  1893,  leaving  Laura  Hulda,  wife  of 
Morris  Wheless  (of  Augusta,  Georgia,  now  connected  with  the  New  York 
Tribune);  Charles  Merwin  of  Niagara  Falls;  Jessie  Ellen,  wife  of  Allen 
T.  Clement  (formerly  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  now  of  New  York  City);  Ellen 
Mildred  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  others  now  dead.  Sarah  (Mrs.  James  Saxe) 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  on  June  15,  1884,  moved  to 
Montreal,  Canada,  where  she  still  resides  86  years  of  age,  her  living 
children  being  Elizabeth  Sophia,  born  Sept.  18,  1854,  married  July  15,  1873, 
John  B.  Holmes  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Fanny  M.  born  May  6,  1860;  Mary 
born  Feb.  24,  1865;  Charles  Jewett  (Architect)  born  May  6,  1870,  all  now  un- 
married and  residing  with  their  mother  in  Montreal.  The  remaining  son 
Frank  J.  born  at  St.  Albans,  July  2,  1854,  married  Oct.  30,  1911.  Mrs.  Mary 
Mickle  Reynolds,  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  H.  Mickle  (former  Mayor  of 
New  York)  and  resides  at  Flushing,  Long  Island. 
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Mrs.  James  Saxe),  but  went  l)ack  to  Hardwick  for  a  period  of 
uncertain  duration,  and  then  came  to  live  with  her  son  Reuben 
in  his  home  in  Champlain,  where,  as  already  stated,  she  died 
January  23,  1819. 

In  or  about  the  year  1799  Robert  and  Reuben,  the  two  eldest 
sons  of  Robert  of  Hardwick,  purchased  land  in  the  southeasterly 
part  of  the  town  of  Champlain,  New  York,  where  their  families 
continued  for  more  than  a  century,  part  of  the  tract  being  owned 
now  by  me  and  part  by  the  venerable  widow  of  my  uncle  Thomas. 

The  eldest  son  Robert  (2nd  of  Hardwick)  married  Ida  Crossett 
about  1794  and  (having  had  ten  children*)  died  October  2,  1814, 
from  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.  His  eldest 
son  Robert  (born  April  7,  1797,  died  November  9,  1884)  also  served 
in  the  war  of  1812,  as  did  also  my  grandfather  Reuben.  Robert 
of  Champlain  married  Amanda  Beach  (of  Saratoga)  and  had  twelve 
children,  Zerah  Beach,  Augustus  Buel,  Elizabeth  Matilda,  Melinda 
Ahce,  Hannah  Mary  Gorham  (mother  of  Robert  Stetson  Gorham, 
who  died  June  18,  1813);  Cynthia  Maria,  Minerva  Matilda, 
Hiram  Wolcott  (died  June  27,  1911,  a  gentleman  of  sterling 
worth  and  large  business  interests.  Clerk  of  Clinton  County, 
New  York,  from  1864  to  1868);  Martha  Amelia  (Brown);  Phebe 
Amanda  (the  sole  survivor,  now  living  in  Burlington,  Vermont), 
and  Martin  Van  Buren  (who  married  Ellen  Cook  of  Champlain 
and  died  January  24,  1914,  the  City  Clerk  at  Amsterdam,  New 
York,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters) .  He  served  in  the  Civil 
War  as  Captain  of  the  118th  New  York,  serving  from  August,  1862 
until  the  surrender  of  Lee.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier  and  aChrist- 
tian  gentleman  of  the  highest  character. 

Reuben  (my  grandfather)  the  second  son  of  Robert  of  Hardwick, 
was  born  there  March  23,  1775,  and  in  1799  accompanied  his  elder 
brother  to  Champlain  and  bought  the  land  above  mentioned. 
In  July,  1801,  he  went  to  Cornwall,  Vermont,  and  there  married 
Lois  Smedley,  the  eighteen  year  old  daughter  of  John  Smedley, 
Junior,  and  Elizabeth  Williams,  of  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 

*Children  of  Robert  Stetson  and  Ida  Crossett  his  wife:  Betsey  (Bresee), 
Robert,  Jacob,  Isabel  (Hawkins),  Lydia  (Hawkins),  Sarah  (Wolcott),  Hannah 
Melinda  (Andruss),  Matilda,  Reuben  Rich. 
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(1)  He  died  August  25,  1838,  and  she  on  August  31,  1866.  Each 
is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Shute's  Corners,  Champlain.  They 
had  thirteen  children,  John  Smedley,  1802-1862,  (m.  Cynthia 
Beach,  sister  of  Robert's  wife),  Lemuel,  1804-1868,  (m.  Helen 
Hascall),  Lois,  1806-1885,  Reuben  Rich,  1808-1836,  William, 
1810-1851,  George  W.,  1812-1813,  George  W.  2nd,  1814-1880, 
(m.  1st,  Mary  Porter,  2nd,  Anna  Barlow),  Mary,  1818-1842,  Maria, 
1820-1887,  (m.  Roderick  Bosworth  Oct.,  1849),  unnamed  infant, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  1824-1903,  (m.  Mariette  Hilliard),  Thomas 
Jefferson,  1826-1903,  (m.  Mary  E.  Bosworth),  Samuel,  1831-1905, 
(m.  Ellen  Boise  of  Plymouth,  Ohio).  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
youngest  son  was  born  twenty-nine  years  after  the  oldest,  and 
when  his  mother  was  forty-eight  years  of  age.  She  was  a  woman 
of  great  force  of  character  and  of  unusual  vigor  of  mind  and  body. 
Her  spinning  wheel  paid  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  land  which 
her  husljand  cultivated  after  clearing  off  the  forest  which  he  con- 
verted into  potash  and  marketed  in  Montreal. 

The  movement  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  from  Poughkeepsie  with  the 
Baileys,  the  Treadwells,  the  Smiths,  the  Averills  and  the  Walworths 
under  the  lead  of  Zephaniah  Piatt,  and  was  followed  by  a  con- 
siderable immigration  from  New  England.  The  Hascalls  came 
from  Pawlet,  Vermont,  to  Essex  and  Malone;  the  Lyndes  from 
Massachusetts  to  Willsborough  and  thence  to  Plattsburgh;  the 
Hands  from  Shoreham,  Vermont,  to  Elizabethtown;  the  Hubbells 
from  Lanesboro,  Massachusetts,  to  Chazy  and  the  Village  of 
Champlain,  where  also  settled  the  Moores,  the  Whitesides  and 
the  Nyes.  The  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  was  really  an 
extension  of  New  England. 

In  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  town  of  Champlain  there 
was  thus  established  a  fine  New  England  community  among  whom 
were  conspicuous  the  Dunnings,  the  Dickinsons  and  the  Stetsons, 
neighbors  on  the  "State  road"  within  sight  of  the  Lake  and  Isle 
La  Motte  during  all  of  the  nineteenth  century.  French  Canadians 
following  ancestors  who  failed  to  uphold  French  grants  made 
prior  to   1763  now  occupy  these  beautiful  lowlands,  })ut  the  fine 

*The  Smedley  connection  is  shown  in  Professor  Perry's  "Origins  in  Williams- 
town"   (p.  .'iti9)  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  1894. 
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memories  of  these  New  Englanders  abide  though  their  descendants 
are  scattered  throughout  the  United  States.  The  original  estab- 
lishment of  this  community  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  due  to  the  opening  up  of  the  lands  which  has  been  claimed 
under  French  titles  granted  prior  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763 
and  which  became  the  subject  of  the  important  litigations  in  the 
Courts  of  New  York  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  Patent 
granted  by  New  York  July  11,  1769,  to  Elkanah  Dean  (Jackson 
V.  Ingraham,  4  Johnson  163;  Jackson  v.  Waters,  12  Johns.  365; 
La  Frombois  v.  Jackson,  8  Con.  589).  The  farm  of  my  grandfather 
was  part  of  Dean's  Patent  and  one  of  his  neighbors  was  La  From- 
bois, whose  descendants  may  still  be  found  there  under  the  name 
of  Berry,  an  English  adaptation  of  their  patronymic. 

Of  Reuben's  eight  sons  who  attained  maturity,  three,  John 
Smedley,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  spent  their 
entire  lives  on  these  Champlain  farms.  They  were  all  men  of 
character,  highly  regarded  by  their  kinsfolk  and  neighbors.  John 
Smedley  justified  and  dignified  his  position  as  eldest  son  and  was 
the  connecting  link  with  the  family  of  his  cousin  Robert,  whose 
wife  Amanda  Beach  was  sister  of  his  wife  Cynthia  Beach.  His 
never-failing  kindliness  and  sagacity  made  him  a  revered  leader 
in  the  community,  as  may  readily  be  inferred  from  a  consideration 
of  his  noble  countenance.  He  purchased  and  cultivated  up  to 
his  death  in  1862  a  fine  farm  adjoining  his  father's.  He  left  one 
son.  Smith,  who  married  Mary  Corbin  of  Champlain  and  left 
one  daughter  Mary  Stetson  Buckman,  who  moved  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  left  also  two  daughters,  Marion,  \\\\o  married  Colonel 
Franklin  Palmer  of  Plattsburgh  and  died  without  issue,  and  Helen, 
who  married  Eleazar  J.  Larkin  of  Plattsburgh  and  died  leaving 
two  daughters,  Caroline  Larkin  Baker,  of  Plattsburgh,  and  Marion 
Larkin  Brown,  of  Hoosac,  New  York. 

Benjamin  Franklin  (7th  son)  was  the  friend  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  his  community.  To  the  end  of  his  long  life 
he  was  "Ben"  to  all,  and  he  never  failed  to  answer  a  call  for  per- 
sonal service  and  assistance.  He  loved  a  good  story,  and  could 
tell  one,  and  he  loved  a  good  dinner  and  could  cook  one.  No 
community  gathering,  feast  or  funeral,  was  complete  without 
him.    On  that  day  in  June,  1903,  when  his  neighbors  were  rendering 
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him  their  hist  tribute  of  affectionate  regard,  one  of  them  could 
not  refrain  from  exclaiming  "How  Ben  would  enjoy  this  if  he 
could  know  how  his  friends  have  gathered  about  him."  For  almost 
fourscore  years  he  and  his  brother  Thomas  (whom  he  survived 
only  a  few  months)  had  lived  together  or  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  each  other,  landmarks  and  beacon  lights  for  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  they  loved  and  which  loved  them. 

Benjamin  left  his  widow  still  living  in  Burlington,  Vermont, 
with  her  daughters,  Carrie  Adelia  (m.  Wm.  Ira  Winter)  and  Helen 
Brownell.  Carrie  had  one  daughter  Elizabeth  (wife  of  Lyman 
C.  Hurd  of  Burlington)  who  has  three  children,  Elizabeth,  Helen 
and  Lyman.  Reuben,  eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  living  at  Green- 
field, Massachusetts,  married  Margaret  A.  Barber  and  has  three 
children,  Charles  H.  Uving  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  married  Anna 
Ehzabeth  Veronica  Flanagan,  Lizzie  May  and  Earl  F.  Stetson. 
The  second  son  Benjamin  F.  Stetson,  proprietor  of  Deer's  Head 
Inn,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.,  married  Apr.  2,  1902,  Carrie  E.  Lyman. 
The  second  daughter,  Lucia,  married  Aug.  22,  1894,  Edward  W. 
Northrup  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  she  now  lives. 

No  words  can  exaggerate  the  sturdy,  simple  worth  of  the  eighth 
son,  Thomas  Jefferson  Stetson,  who  died  February  9,  1903,  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born.  Married 
in  1858  to  his  noble  hearted  neighbor  Mary  Bosworth,  who  still 
survives,  and  having  no  children  of  their  own  they  adopted  and 
brought  up  successive  generations  who  adore  their  memories  and 
bear  testimony  to  their  virtues.  Industrious  and  busy  as  he  was 
as  an  intelligent  farmer  whose  lands  never  cried  out  against  him, 
he  was  also  a  man  of  large  and  varied  reading  and  given  to  reflec- 
tion and  shrewdly-wise  comment.  No  subject  failed  to  interest 
him,  or  through  him  those  with  whom  he  came  into  conversation. 
Spending  the  summer  of  1868  in  his  family, after  our  college  gradu- 
ation, Hamilton  Mabie  and  I  formed  a  high  estimate  of  his  strength 
of  mind  and  character,  and  of  his  genial  philosophic  spirit,  an 
estimat  undimmed  in  our  retrospect  of  nearly  fifty  years.  Under 
his  kindly  care  every  animal  on  the  place,  colt,  calf,  dog  or  cat 
became  gentle,  many  of  tiiem  representing  the  breeding  of  genera- 
tions, since  as  a  little  boy  he  took  them  in  hand.  The  children 
from  all  homes  1ov(m1  to  gather  about  him  in  the  housc^  or  in  the 
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fields.  He  never  sought  or  held  any  office,  though  he  was  capable 
of  rendering  admirable  public  service  and  was  the  chosen  adviser 
of  his  neighborhood.  He  stood  in  his  lot  to  the  end  of  his  days 
and  his  neighbors  rose  and  called  him  blessed.  Such  characters 
are  the  real  basis  of  our  American  development.  One  simple 
incident  is  worthy  of  narration  as  illustrative  of  his  "sweet  reason- 
ableness." 

In  1875  the  extension  of  the  New  York  and  (Canada  Railroad 
northeasterly  from  West  Chazy  to  Rouses  Point  passed  almost 
through  his  door  yard  and  close  to  his  stock  barns  about  thirty 
rods  north  of  his  house.  Two  years  later  I  asked  him  "Uncle 
Thomas,  how  do  you  like  the  railroad  passing  so  near  your  home? 
"I  like  it,"  he  answered.  "I  was  paid  for  the  right  of  way  which  I 
would  have  given  rather  than  have  no  railroad.  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
means  to  me.  Some  winter  morning  just  at  daybreak  I  look  out 
and  wonder  whether  I  can  face  the  driving  snow,  and  go  to  the 
barns  to  feed  the  stock.  Suddenly,  while  I  am  shrinking,  I  hear 
a  mighty  sound,  and  in  a  moment  there  rushes  northward  the 
brightly  lighted  Montreal  Express  from  distant  New  York  City 
taking  no  heed  of  wind  or  snow  or  weather.  Do  you  think  that 
I  can  doubt  any  longer?  No,  my  heart  is  made  strong  by  this 
token  of  the  vigor  of  other  men,  and  out  I  go,  strengthened  to  do 
a  man's  work." 

Just  tribute  was  paid  to  his  memory  in  the  obituary  notice 
written  by  his  nephew  and  adopted  son  Lieutenant  Frederic  T. 
Stetson  (U.  S.  A.  retired)  and  published  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sen- 
tinel, from  which  I  make  the  following  extract: 

"Thomas  J.  Stetson  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Bosworth, 
whom  he  married  in  1857.  With  no  children  of  his  own,  he 
nevertheless  stood  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  three  nephews,  a 
niece  and  one  other  child,  three  of  whom  are  living  and  feel 
deeply  their  great  loss. 

"His  mental  attainments  were  of  no  ordinary  character,  being 
of  a  studious  disposition  and  endowed  with  a  mind  of  unusual 
capacity,  he  early  in  life  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  self  culture, 
that  he  impressed  every  man  of  intellect  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  His  mind  was  one  vast  storehouse  of  useful  knowl- 
edge; and  he  was  gifted  with  a  faculty  of  ready  comprehension 
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of  the  most  profound  subjects,  and  with  the  power  of  imparting 
to  others  in  conversation  an  abstract  of  his  researches,  greatly 
elucidated  by  his  own  wealth  of  accurate  and  far-reaching  in- 
formation. 

"As  a  man,  there  was  none  more  true  and  honorable  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  —  a  faithful  husband,  an  affectionate  rela- 
tive and  a  kind  and  generous  friend,  greatly    beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him;    and  his  loss  is  deeply    mourned    by  all.     As 
was  said  of  his  first  ancestor  in  this  country,  so  it  may  be  said 
of  him:   'He  lived  long  and  left  a  good  name  at  the  last.'  " 
He  and  his  brother  Benjamin,   who  survived  him  but  a  few 
months,  are  buried  next  each  other  in  the  cemetery  at  Champlain 
Village,  a  spot  to  which  turn  tenderly  the  thoughts  of  many  who 
loved  them  both. 

Along  with  them  for  more  than  fifty  years  had  hved  their  sister 
Lois  who  died  in  1881  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  with  her  beautiful 
head  of  hair  as  full  and  as  brown  as  in  her  girlhood.  Never  marry- 
ing, she  was  the  loving  sister  and  aunt  to  all  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters  and  their  children  after  them.  She  would  spare  herself 
neither  suffering  nor  troul)le  to  serve  them,  and  from  the  abundance 
of  her  well  stored  mind  lavished  upon  them  her  wisdom  as  well 
as  her  love.  From  her  accurate  memory,  in  August,  1872, 1  received 
the  traditions  which  I  then  recorded  in  the  memorandum  still 
in  my  possession. 

The  sixth  son,  George  W.,  moved  to  Ohio,  and  later  to  Vermont 
and  finally  to  Pennsylvania,  dying  as  a  minister  in  the  Christian 
Church.  He  was  married  twice;  first  to  Mary  Porter,  (d.  Pitts- 
burg Pa.,  1855)  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Mary  Catharine 
(b.  Pittsburg,  Fel).  8,  1847.  d.  Plattsburg,  Oct.  12,  1901)  and 
Charles  Porter,  and  second  to  Anna  Barlow,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son  George  W.,  (b.  Sept.  16,  1860,  Fitchville,  Ohio),  at  one  time 
Postmaster  of  Cambridgeborough,  Pa.  He  married  May  27,  1885, 
Elizabeth  A.  Root.  He  died  Sept  15,  1905,  at  Cambridge  Springs, 
Pa.,  leaving  two  sons,  Ellery  Justin  (b.  Feb.  16,  1887,  lawyer  of 
Cambridge  Springs,  and  Arthur,  (b.  Jan.  9,  1897.)  Mary  Cathar- 
ine married  Ira  Thew  of  West  Plattsburgh  and  died,  leaving  three 
children,  Marion  Kate,  Mary  Stetson  and  Frederick  G.  Charles 
Porter  (b.  Cleveland,  0.,  April  25,  1849)  married  Jennie  Elizabeth 
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Norcross  of  Plattsburgh  (d.  Nov.  19,  1896)  and  died  Brushton,  N. 
Y.,  Nov. 10,  1891,  leaving  one  daughter,  Ethel  Catherine,  who  mar- 
ried Burton  V.  Peck,  and  hves  in  St.  Louis  Park,  Minnesota. 

The  second  daughter  Maria  married  October  11,  1849,  Roderick 
Bosworth  of  Champlain,  and  died  August  27  1887,  leaving  three 
children,  Herbert  S.  Bosworth  of  Schenectady,  (b.  Aug.  1861,  m. 
Lena  Buckell),  Martha  M.  of  Champlain  (b.  Oct.  7,  1852,)  m. 
Joseph  B.  Whitman, — children,  Charles  H.,  Alice  M.,  Julius  B. 
Helen  M.  and  Henry  of  Morrisonville,  N.  Y.  (m.  Millie  C.Corbin.) 

Samuel,  the  youngest  and  the  thirteenth  child,  was  born  April 
18,  1839,  and  died  in  Hastings,  Nebraska,  February  1905.  He 
married  1883  in  Plymouth,  Ohio,  Ellen  Boise,  who  died  in  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.,  in  1873,  leaving  five  children,  (1)  Lois,  b.  1864,  m.  Eugene 
Skinner  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  she  lives  with  two  children, 
Eugene  and  Edna;  (2)  Ralph,  b.  1866,  m.  1890,  and  lives  in  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  where  he  has  one  son;  (3)  John  Smedley,  b.  1867,  m.  1896, 
Martha  Ann  Hubbell  of  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  now  practices 
medicine,  having  two  daughters,  Helen,  b.  1902,  and  Martha, 
b.  1908;  (4)  Frederick  Thomas,  U.  S.  A.  retired,  b.  1868,  m.  1892, 
Sophie  May  Stevenson  of  Chazy,  who  lives  in  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y., 
with  three  sons,  Allyn  Fillmore,  b.  1893,  and  Raymond  Rich,  b. 
1894,  (both  in  Williams  College),  and  Francis  Lynde,  b.  1907 
(5)  Lemuel  Charles,  b.  1872,  m.  now 

living  in  Los  Angeles. 

All  of  the  children  of  Rueben  Stetson  and  most  of  their  descend- 
ants had  brown  hair,  blue  eyes  and  fine  ruddy  complexions 

None  of  the  other  children  of  Reuben  Stetson  married  or  left 
descendants  excepting  the  second  son  Lemuel,  to  whom  and  to 
whose  family  the  remainder  of  this  article  will  be  devoted. 

No  other  descendant  of  Cornet  Robert  Stetson  bearing  the 
family  patronymic  attained  the  public  distinction  of  Lemuel 
Stetson,  born  at  Champlain,  March  13,  1804,  and  died  at  Platts- 
burgh May  17,  1868,  although  the  only  reference  to  him  in  Barry's 
record  is  to  be  found  in  the  curt  note  (on  p.  115)  that  "There  is 
a  Stetson  Hving  in  New  York  State  who  has  been  a  representative 
to  Congress."  As  the  record  was  published  in  1847  and  Lemuel 
Stetson's  term  in  Congress  had  then  only  recently  ended  (March 
4,  1845)  it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Barry  did  not  then  institute  inquiry 


by  correspondence  which  would  have  procured  from  the  widow 
and  family  of  Reuben  Stetson  and  from  his  nephew  Robert,  then 
living,  full  and  accurate  information  concerning  the  Champlain 
Stetsons. 

Lemuel,  from  early  boyhood  exhibited  marked  ability  and  an 
interest  in  study,  pursuing  an  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  Plattsl)urgh  Academy  (where  his  wife  and  his  four  sons 
also  were  educated)  but  still  identifying  himself  with  the  farm  and 
bearing  his  part  in  its  cultivation,  assisting  his  father  in  carrying 
the  potash  to  Montreal.  He  was  pursuing  this  farm  life  without 
purpose  of  change,  when  on  a  day  in  or  near  the  year  1824,  he  was 
asked  by  his  important  neighbor  "Squire"  Julius  Caesar  Hubbell 
of  Chazy,  "Stetson,  why  don't  you  study  law?  You  can  do  better 
as  a  lawyer  than  as  a  farmer."  After  a  brief  period  of  reflection 
he  determined  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  and  he  entered  the 
office  first  of  Julius  C.  Hubbell,  then  that  of  Henry  K. 
Averill  of  Rouse's  Point  and  finally  that  of  John  Lynde 
of  Plattsburgh,  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  lawyers 
and  citizens  of  Northern  New  York.  In  the  family  of  Judge 
Lynde  he  met  Helen  Hascall,  niece  of  Mrs.  Lynde  and  daughter 
of  Ralph  Hascall  (deceased).*  a  pioneer  lawyer  and  public  man  of 
Essex  and  his    wife    Mary    Sterne  t    formerly  of  Claremont,  New 

*Ralph  Hascall,  son  of  Joseph  Hascall  (of  West  Killingly,  Conn.)  and  Allis 
Fitch  (She  was  from  Canterbury,  Conn,  and  sixth  in  descent  from  Governor 
William  Bradford),  was  born  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  Sept.  19,  1775,  removed  to 
Pawlet  in  1785,  and  thence  to  Essex,  N.  Y.  dying  on  July  26,  1823.  He  was  a 
lawyer  of  eminence  and  served  in  the  New  York  Assembly  and  Senate.  Refer- 
ring to  him  as  member  of  the  Senate  in  1818,  Hammond  says,  (1  Political 
History  of  N.  Y.  p.  -15:)):  "A  more  pure  and  scrupulously  honest  man  than  Ralph 
Hascall  never  lived."  He  served  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh  notwithstanding 
the  parting  injunction  of  his  wife,  tolerant  of  June  trainings  but  averse  to  real 
war,  "Ralph,  when  they  begin  to  shoot  bullets,  come  straight  home."  (See 
"Pawlet  for  One  Hundred  Years"  by  Hiel.  Hollister,  J.  Munsell,  Albany,  1867). 

t  Mary  Sterne  was  born  in  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  May  5,  1779,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Thomas  Sterne,  who  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Gleason  of  Dudley,  Mass.  He  moved  to 
Claremont  in  1768  and  built  the  finest  house  in  the  vicinity.  He  was  first  physi- 
cian in  the  place  and  served  as  Surgeon  of  Bellows  Regiment  at  Ticonderoga 
in  1777  (See  Waites'  History  of  Claremont,  J.  B.  Clarke  Co.,  Manchester,  1895, 
pp.  184,  236,  319).  After  the  death  of  Ralph  Hascall  his  widow  married  the 
eminent  Baptist  minister,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  President  of  Madison  Uni- 
versity at  Hamilton,  New  York.  She  died  in  November  1862  at  Plattsburgh, 
where  she  is  buried  next  her  daughter  Helen  Hascall  Stetson. 
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Hampshire.  They  were  married  in  Plattsburgh,  February  24, 
1831,  and  moved  to  Keeseville,  CHnton  County,  New  York,  where 
they  lived  until  August,  1847,  when  they  returned  to  Plattsburgh, 
where  they  lived  until  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stetson,  January  1,  1860, 
and  his  death,  May  17,  1868. 

They  had  four  sons:  (1)  Ralph  Hascall  born  Keeseville,  N.  Y., 
January  22,  1832,  and  died  unmarried  in  New  York  City,  Nov- 
ember 5,  1859;  (2)  John  Lemuel  born  Keeseville.  March  8,  1834. 
Married  1858  Lucy  Maria  Piatt  (daughter  of  Moss  Kent  Piatt, 
died  Februar}^,  I860,)  and  was  killed  in  command  of  the  59th  N. 
Y.  Vols,  at  Antietam,  September  17,  1862;  (3)  Francis  Lynde  born 
Keeseville,  April  23,  1846,  and  married  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  June  26, 
1873,  Ehzabeth  Ruff,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Ruff,  U.  S.  Ct. 
of  Lexington,  Virginia,  and  New  Orleans  (where  he  died),  and 
his  wife  Helen  Davis  (born  Wilmington,  Delaware)  whose  second 
husband  was  Edward  Y.  Rogers  of  Rahway.  Ever  since  their 
marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stetson  have  resided  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  which  is  now  their  home;  (4)  William  Sterne  born  Platts- 
burgh, April  2,    1850,   died  May  29,  1883. 

The  professional  career  of  Lemuel  Stetson  was  active  from  the 
very  start.  Before  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  was 
attorney  for  every  prisoner  in  the  Clinton  County  Jail  thus 
acquiring  the  familiarity  with  criminal  procedure  which  it  is  said 
led  to  his  participation  as  counsel  for  or  against  every  person  charged 
with  murder  in  Clinton  Count}'  during  the  forty  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional practice.  He  was  vigorous,  powerful  and  clear  in  argu- 
ment, industrious  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  and  remarkable 
for  intellectual  acumen.  I  have  known  many  trial  lawyers  of 
great  ability,  but  few  more  formidable  than  he.  He  would  have 
stood  in  the  front  rank  in  the  l)ar  of  any  community  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  His  personal  ap]:)earance  was  unusually  fine,  well 
proportioned,  lie  stood  five  feet  ten  inches.  His  eyes  were  blue, 
his  hair  l)rown,  and  his  bearing  dignified  and  impressive.  In  a 
pa])cr  ui)on  "Ceorge  A.  Simmons  among  the  Fifties  and  his  Friends 
in  Northern  New  York"  read  in  1885  before  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  by  his  young  Keeseville  friend  John  Mattocks,  the  fol- 
lowing descrijjtion  is  given:  "Judge  Stetson  with  his  distingue 
manner  and  address  would  remind  one  of  the  late  William  B. 
Ogden  of  Chicago  his  friend  and  associate  in  the  New  York  Asseml)ly 
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of  1835.  .  .  .  possessing  as  they  did  a  dignity  and  politeness 
which  made  their  society  sought  by  the  old  and  young  ahke." 
He  was  the  Democratic  leader  in  his  county  and  often  chosen  to 
pubHc  office.  He  was  District  Attorney  from  1838  to  1844,  Mem- 
ber of  Assembly  in  1835,  1836,  1842  and  1882.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  28th  Congress  (1843-5).  Member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1846,  and  County  Judge  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion from  1847  to  1851,  changing  his  residence  from  Keeseville 
to  Plattsburgh,  the  County  seat,  in  order  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  this  office.  He  was  democratic  candidate  for  State  Comptroller 
in  1855,  running  500  votes  ahead  of  his  fellow  candidate  (for 
Attorney  General)  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  He  was  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Charleston  and  at  Baltimore 
in  1860,  where  he  heartily  supported  his  friend  Stephen  Douglas. 
As  a  war  democrat  he  went  to  the  legislature  of  1862  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  was  defeated  for  re-election  along  with 
General  James  S.  Wadsworth  and  the  rest  of  the  Union  ticket. 
His  attitude  upon  the  side  of  the  Union  was  declared  at  the  very 
outbreak  of  the  war,  April  17,  1861,  when  he  presided  at  the  first 
Union  meeting  in  Plattsburgh  and  spoke  as  follows:  "In  this 
crisis  all  party  feeling  should  be  put  aside  and  ever}'  one  stand  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  with  the  Administration  in 
enforcing  the  laws  and  recovering  the  ]iroperty  of  the  United 
States,  unlawfully  seized."  (From  Bull  Run  to  Chancellorsvilk', 
Curtis  p.  15,  Putnam  1906).  Later,  after  burying  his  second  son 
John  upon  the  battlefield  of  Antietam,  his  patriotic  devotion  to 
his  country  was  attested  by  the  following  letter  to  a  friend  in 
Albany,  which  was  published  in  the  Albany  Atlas  and  Argus  of 
October  2,  1862. 

Baltimore,  Sept.  27,  1862. 
Dear  Sir: 

"I  left  Albany  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  ([uite  abruptly  and 
without  seeing  you  as  I  desired.  I  had  just  seen  my  son's  name, 
John  L.  Stetson,  Uieut.  Col.  of  the  59th,  in  the  Journal's  list  of 
the  casualties  of  the  l)attle  of  Antietam;  but  it  did  not  state 
whether  killed  or  only  wounded,  and  of  course  I  went  forward 
under  anxious  suspense.     Arriving  here  the  following  afternoon  I 


found  at  the  U.  S.  Hospital  two  wounded  privates  of  the  59th, 
just  brought  in  from  the  battlefield.  They  left  me  little  to  hope; 
they  reported  him  killed  upon  the  field.  I  pursued  mj^  journey 
with  many  others,  principally  from  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  who  were  equally  anxious.  We  went  by  a  special  train 
to  Frederick,  and  then  via  Middletown,  Boonesboro,  and  Keedys- 
ville,  by  wagons  and  ambulances.  At  the  latter  place  I  came 
upon  the  hospital  of  Sedgwick's  Division  and  found  there  a  large 
number  of  wounded  officers  and  men  of  the  59th.  They  confirmed 
the  previous  report.  The  Lieutenant  Colonel  was  shot  from  his 
horse,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  at  nine  and  a  half  o'clock  A.  M., 
Wednesday,  the  17th  of  Sept.  He  was  struck  by  a  Minnie  ball, 
in  front,  just  below  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  59th  stood  in  the 
centre  of  Dana's  Brigade;  the  42nd  N.  Y.  and  7th  Michigan  being 
on  the  left,  and  the  19th  and  20th  Mass.  on  the  right.  They  had 
pushed  up  the  west  bank  of  the  Antietam  two  miles  from  Keedys- 
ville,  crossed  the  turnpike  leading  from  Sharpsburg  to  Hagerstown 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  north  of  Sharpsburg,  and  entered  the  oak 
openings  to  the  west  of  a  broad  cultivated  field  a  little  way  north 
of  the  Dunkard's  Meeting  House.  They  entered  the  forest  under 
the  direct  order  of  Gen.  Sumner,  upon  the  doublequick.  As  they 
left  the  clear  ground  they  passed  a  crest  running  north  and  south 
to  which  point  they  had  been  all  the  way  ascending  from  the 
Antietam.  This  crest  had  protected  them  from  the  shot  of  the 
enemy  —  concealed  by  the  forest  to  the  west  —  while  they  were 
in  the  cleared  field,  except  from  shells  thrown  over  the  forest. 
Entering  the  forest  the  land  descended  considerably  to  the  west, 
and  then  formed  a  plain  some  forty  rods  in  width  to  the  edge  of 
the  oak  openings  on  the  west  side  of  the  forest.  This  plain,  how- 
ever, was  undulating  and  formed  into  gently  rising  mounds.  At 
the  edge  (west)  limestone  rocks  cropped  out  on  the  same  level 
with  the  plain,  and  along  this  was  a  gully  or  ravine  some  six  or 
eight  feet  deep,  forming  an  impregnable  line  of  defence  for  the 
rebels.  From  this  ravine  or  natural  wall  or  ditch,  the  land  rose 
sharply  to  the  west  for  half  a  mile,  and  upon  this  eminence  the 
Confederates  had  planted  batteries  which  raked  the  plain  over 
the  heads  of  their  own  men  concealed  behind  the  abrupt  line  of 
limestone  ledge.      Dana's  Brigade,   brought   to  the  centre  of  the 


oak  openings,  received  tiie  double  fire  of  cannon  shot  and  small 
arms.  But  this  was  not  all;  the  Divisions  were  not  closed  on  the 
South,  and  the  Confederates  entering  the  opening  flanked  the 
Brigade  as  they  stood  exposed  to  the  terrific  cross-fire.  The  7th 
Michigan  and  the  62nd  N.  Y.  were  turned,  and  General  Sumner, 
ordered  the  line  to  fall  back,  which  they  did  by  moving  hurriedly 
to  the  north  upon  their  own  line,  under  the  pressure  of  the  flank 
attack  upon  the  left. 

"The  position  of  Lieut.  Col.  Stetson  was  at  the  right  of  his 
regiment,  and  as  the  men  fell  back  to  the  point  he  changed  front 
to  the  South,  and  earnestly  stimulated  the  men  to  rally  upon  their 
colors.  It  was  here  that  he  received  the  fatal  shot.  He  fell,  and 
his  horse  galloped  from  the  field.  Tiie  Confederates  occupied 
the  s])()t  until  the  following  Friday  mnrning,  when  the  threatened 
pressure  upon  other  parts  of  their  line  forced  them  to  abandon 
this,  the  only  ]X)int  in  the  field  from  which  they  had  been  directly 
forced.  Then  the  body  of  the  Lieut.  Col.  was  recovered,  and 
was  immediately  interred,  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Burr,  the  sur- 
geon of  the  regiment. 

The  rebels  had  rifled  his  pockets  and  turned  them  inside  out. 
They  had  taken  his  hat  and  boots.  I^ut  a  Rebel  INLajor  returned 
his  wallet,  marked  with  his  name  and  residence,  to  Lieut.  Rosa,  of 
the  o9th  regiment,  lying  wounded  upon  the  same  field,  saying 
that  it  contained  nothing  of  value  which  they  wished  to  keep. 
They  had  emj^tied  it  of  everything  but  Confederate  notes,  which 
had  been  procured  near  Richmond,  and  held  as  cariosities.  Lieut. 
Rosa  gave  the  wallet  to  Captain  L-yne,  and  then  died  of  his  wound, 
and  Captain  Lyne  placed  the  wallet  in  my  possession. 

They  buried  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  on  the  spot  where  he  fell, 
upon  a  gently  rising  mound.  Two  trees  stand  to  the  west  of  the 
grave,  the  one,  three  paces  from  the  h(>ad,  and  the  other  a  like  dis- 
tance from  the  foot.  The  trees  are  scarred  by  shot,  and  the  one 
at  the  south  has  three  fresh  hacks  on  the  east  side.  Eiglit  feet 
east  of  the  grave  lies  an  (.ak  toj^  felled  by  a  cannon  shot. 
To  the  southwest  and  close  uinin  the  two  oaks,  tlu'  mound  is  skirted 
with  se\-eral  clusters  (."))  of  dark  brown  mosscovered  limestone 
rocks,  that  croj)  out  from  one  to  four  feet.  Directly  south  on  the 
next  gentle  mound  oi-  swell,  is  a  long  line  of  fresli  (>arth;    it  covers 
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the  remains  of  the  gallant  men  of  the  59th,  who  perished  in  the 
same  confiict.  They  were  collected  and  interred  by  the  burial 
party  of  the  regiment,  on  Saturday.  The  forest  is  so  open  that 
you  may  drive  a  carriage  almost  in  any  direction;  but  the  oaks 
are  nearly  every  one  marked  with  bullets,  grape,  cannon  shot  or 
shell.  On  some  I  counted  over  a  dozen  bullet  marks.  The  marks 
upon  the  trees  are  so  thick  that  it  is  wonderful  that  any  one  could 
have  stood  there  in  the  conflict  unharmed. 

"I  found  the  burial  rude  and  imperfect,  like  all  soldiers'  graves 
upon  the  field.  On  Tuesday  morning  I  returned  from  Sharpsburg 
with  a  burial  party,  and  had  a  wall  twenty  inches  high  built  around 
the  grave,  close  to  the  vault.  This  was  filled  with  fresh  earth  and 
raised  above  the  wall,  and  completenl  in  the  usual  form.  Then 
along  the  sides  to  the  crest  I  laid  slabs  of  dark  brown  limestone, 
and  at  the  h(>ad  and  foot  stand  heavy  stones  trenched  into  the 
ground.  Over  the  whole  I  laid  green  l)()ughs  cut  from  the  top 
of  the  white  oaks  felled  by  the  cannon  shot,  nearby.  The  duty  was 
ended;  the  burial  was  complete  —  complete  as  might  be  under 
an  exigency,  which  cannot  be  understood  without  too  long  an 
explanation  —  and  I  stood  among  strangers,  —  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army,  —  to  make  my  grateful  heartfelt  acknowledgements 
for  their  kind  assistance. 

"But  you  may  in  all  times  of  affliction  rely  upon  the  human  and 
generous  sympathy  of  the  common  soldiers.  They  have  a  respect 
for  grief,  and  feel  sympathy  by  instinct.  I  thank  them  again, 
one  and  all,  for  their  kindness.  The  burial  place  and  the  field 
of  l)attle  at  that  point  are  owned  by  Colonel  Miller,  of  Sharpsburg, 
now  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  Captain  in  the 
war  of  1812,  in  the  2nd  Regiment  Maryland  Militia,  and  second 
under  Colonel  Richard  K.  Heath.  I  called  upon  him  and  received 
his  own  as  well  as  the  lively  symjiathies  of  his  amiable  family. 
His  is  a  spirit  of  undoubted  loyalty  to  the  Union;  and,  I  will  say 
here  that,  I  did  not  anywhere  in  all  my  journey  and  intercourse 
with  citizens,  from  Baltimore  to  Harper's  Ferry,  meet  any  expres- 
sions or  manifestations  of  feeling  except  of  earnest  loyalty.  I 
have  fixed  your  attention  upon  mine  and  myself  —  it  was  due  to 
the  occasion;  but  I  do  not  desire  you  to  think,  that  amidst  my  own 
profound  grief,  I  was  unmindful  of  the  sufferings  that  everywhere 
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clustered  along  my  path  In  the  track  of  the  army.  I  threaded  the 
hospitals  from  Baltimore  to  Sharpsburg  in  search  of  a  particular 
fact  and  the  horrors  that  met  my  startled  vision  everywhere  as  I 
progressed  were  too  appalling  ever  to  be  forgotten.  Every  church 
was  a  hospital.  Private  houses  and  barns  were  converted  to  the 
same  use.  Hundreds  lay  quietly  upon  the  same  church  fioor. 
The  horror  was  not  from  any  screeching  or  other  manifestation  of 
bodily  pain.  The  wounded  were  without  a  solitary  exception  quiet 
and  resigned.  But  it  seemed  that  I  had  arrived  among  a  race  of 
men  fashioned  unlike  the  rest  of  mankind,  — •  nien  with  only  one 
arm  —  men  with  only  one  leg  —  men  with  no  arms  —  men  with 
no  legs  —  men  with  bodies  otherwise  disfigured,  and  yet  men 
who  talked  and  cheered,  smiled  and  thanked  God  that  it  was  no 
worse  with  them.  Then  again,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church  lay 
a  naked  body  of  a  young  man  of  exquisite  form  slightly  covered 
with  movable  drapery.  One  large  red  dot  in  the  breast  marked 
the  entry  of  the  Minnie  ball,  another  smaller  one  near  it  marked 
a  slight  bayonet  wound,  and  the  half  closed  eye  and  oppressed 
respiration  told  the  beholder  that  his  relief  was  nigh,  and  that  he 
had  given  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  —  all  that  a  man  could  give  — 
his  life.  I  do  not  conjure  up  figures,  I  describe  positive  facts, 
unwelcome  as  they  may  be  to  the  sensibilities  of  readers  in  the 
vale  of  comparative  peace  and  happiness  in  the  Northern  States. 
Can  you  not  see  that  when  there  are  10,000  killed  and  wounded, 
that  there  must  be  among  the  surviving  sources  of  suffering  and 
misery  indescribable  —  not  merely  to  themselves,  but  to  anxious 
near  relatives  and  friends? 

"But  I  am  departing  from  my  purpase  —  the  curse  of  mankind 
—  war,  is  upon  us;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  war  —  vigorous,  earnest, 
resolute  war  to  the  knife,  —  war  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
people  at  home,  as  we  see  and  feel  the  lujrrors  of  the  front,  and 
in  the  track  of  battle,  that  can  save  our  nationality  and  preserve 
to  us,  or  recover  for  us,  the  decent  respect  of  mankind. 

"From  Sharpsburg,  I  returned  by  the  way  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
staying  two  nights  on  the  crest  of  Bolivar  Heights  in  Virginia, 
Sumner's  Camp.  Th(^  reliel  jnckets  were  two  miles  to  the  west. 
To  get  into  cam))  I  was  forced  to  ford  the  Potomac,  l)y  the  stupid 
driving  of  a  full-blooded  (•()ntral)an(l.      He  did  not   know  how  to 
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manage  six  mules  with  a  single  ribbon.  He  shut  his  ej-es,  threw 
up  the  rein,  yelled  and  let  the  mules  have  their  own  way;  they 
went  wild  and  stuck  fast  against  a  heavy  wagon  loaded  with  part 
of  a  pontoon  bridge.  He  lost  his  position  in  line  of  transportation, 
and  wagons  and  artillery  swept  by  for  an  hour.  To  extricate 
myself  I  took  off  my  boots,  put  my  sox  in  my  pocket,  rolled  my 
pants  up  to  my  knees  and  took  to  the  water.  The  water  was 
warm  and  agreeal)le  but  the  sharp  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
hurt  my  feet,  but  I  had  to  bear  it,  for  no  teamster  wouhl  taki'  pity 
on  me.  I  asked  the  passing  artillery  to  let  me  mount  a  cannon, 
and  offered  money,  but  no,  it  was  against  orders,  —  red  tape  pre- 
vailed. I  got  three-fourths  of  the  way  over,  and  stopped  on  an 
island  of  small  boulders,  made  by  the  low  water,  when  a  fine  look- 
ing officer  of  the  artillery  recognized  me,  and  asked  if  I  could  ride. 
I  replied  that  I  could  ride  better  than  I  could  swim  or  wade.  He 
dismounted  the  private  from  a  fine  supernumery  artillery  horse, 
and  I  sprang  into  the  saddle  with  the  renewed  horsemanship  of 
youth  and  rode  into  camp  at  the  very  elevated  Bolivar  Heights 
with  the  pride  and  dash  of  a  cavalry  officer.  My  deliverer  was 
Lieutenant  Egan,  of  Rickett's  Battery,  a  cadet  of  the  last  class 
at  West  Point  —  a  native  of  my  own  village,  a  generous,  whole- 
souled  Irishman  —  a  gentleman,  soldier  and  humanitarian.  I 
dined  with  his  mess;  and  thanking  him  for  his  humanity,  hope 
he  will  soon  recover  from  fever  and  ague.  Recovering  the  horse 
and  accoutrements  of  my  deceased  son,  I  returned  to  this  place 
last  evening  by  train  from  Sandy  Hook,  one  mile  below  Harper's 
Ferry.     Some  days  may  elapse  before  I  can  return  North. 

"The  conduct  of  Colonel  Tidball,  and  Major  Northidge,  of  the 
59th,  is  described  as  gallant  and  resolute  in  the  action  of  the  17th. 
The  regiment  went  into  action  with  less  than  400  men.  It  lost  in 
killed  47;    wounded  143;    13  of  21  officers  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Respectfully  yours, 
L.  STETSON. 

During  his  term  in  the  28th  Congress  Lemuel  Stetson  was  known 
as  one  of  "Silas  Wright's  boys"  from  the  fact  that,  together  with 
Preston  King,  Henry  C.  Murph}'  and  Governor  Fairfield  of  Maine, 
he  lived  with  that  eminent  Senator  from  New  York.  Here  he 
formed  his  life-long  friendship  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  whom  he 
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supported  earnestly  in  the  Democratic  Conventions  of  1860,  but 
from  whom  he  separated  on  the  question  of  annexation  of  Texas, 
against  which  he  voted  (with  six  other  Democrats)  to  the  great  sat- 
isfaction of  his  district  which  was  free  soil  in  sentiment  His  seat 
was  directly  opposite  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  whose  physical 
appearance  he  recalled  in  a  public  eulogy  of  his  fellow  lawyer  Wil- 
liam Swetland  delivered  in  January  1864.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Adams 
he  said,  "I  happened  to  occupy  a  seat  for  many  months  where  I 
could  look  directly  into  his  face — he  was  distant  from  me  about 
fifty  feet.  Those  who  have  seen  the  prints  will  remember  that  he 
was  bald  to  the  crown  of  his  head.  In  watching  his  countenance 
one  day,  I  observed  that  he  had  a  quiet,  fixed  look;  but  a  streak  of 
red  shot  up  from  his  brow  to  his  crown,  and  then  another  and  an- 
other till  his  forehead  was  in  a  bright  glow  of  red,  and  then  'the 
old  man  eloquent'  rose  to  his  feet.  It  reminded  me  of  the  streaks 
and  growing  red  in  the  east  from  early  dawn  to  the  rising  sun,  and 
of  the  rising  sun,  and  afterwards  I  never  failed  to  notice  those 
signs  just  before  Mr.  Adams  began  to  speak." 

These  Congressional  neighbors  seemed  to  have  had  each  other 
under  observation,  for  on  one  of  the  pages  of  the  memoirs  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  which  I  cannot  now  identify,  occurs  a  statement 
substantially  as  follows:" Yesterday  three  young  men  spoke,  Robert 
C.  Schenck,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Lemuel  Stetson.  I  prophesy 
that  they  will  be  heard  from  later."  He  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  jMartin  Van  Buren  and  a  friend  of  Samuel  J.   Tilden. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  important  committee  on  tlie  power  of  the  Legislature  and  a 
leader  (Atlas  Debates).  His  instructive  discussions  are  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  "Constitutional  History"  (Vol.  II.  pp.  139- 
189,  Vol.  III.  p.  212).  During  his  last  legislative  term  in  1862  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  the  late 
Charles  L.  Benedict,  U.  S.  Judge,  and  General  Benjamin  F  Tracy 
being  members.  Immediately  upon  the  adopton  of  the  constitu- 
tion 1846  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts,  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  Clinton  County,  and  removed  from  Keeseville  to 
Plattsburg,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  upon 
May  17th  1868. 

His  wife,  Helen  Hascall,  was  a  devout  Christian  and  united  un- 
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usual  powers  of  miud  with  hjveliness  of  disposition.  Upon  her 
monument  he  justly  inscribed  the  line  "She  did  him  good  and  not 
evil  all  the  daj^s  of  her  life."  Her  children  too  called  her  l)lessed. 
It  was  the  grievous  misfortune  of  her  two  younger  sons  in  their 
childhood  to  lose  her  cherished  and  tender  ministration  and  in- 
struction. The  eldest  son  named  for  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Ralph  Hascall,  died  in  his  young  manhood  in  the  City  of  New 
York  wdiere  he  was  (nitering  up(jn  the  i)ractice  of  the  law.  The 
attachment  between  himself  and  his  mother  was  close  and  symi)a- 
thetic,  each  being  profoundly  religious.  He  was  buried  in  the 
family  plot  in  Riverside  Cemetery,  Plattsburg. 

The  second  son,  Joiin  Lemu(^l,  was  possessed  of  great  physical 
beauty  and  a  gallant  spirit.  Six  fe(>t  in  height  and  well  proj^or- 
tioned  he  was  the  ideal  soldier.  He  was  a  natural  l)orn  leader,  and 
his  last  words  "Men,  rally  on  your  colors"  as  he  led  his  regiment 
in  the  fatal  charge  of  Sedgwick's  Division  of  Sumner's  Corps  in 
the  morning  of  Antietam  was  consistent  with  his  life,  since  as  a 
child  of  ten  he  had  led  his  Keeseville  playmates  out  upon  a  pro- 
posed exploration  of  the  world,  from  which  the  first  night  out 
they  were  recovered  by  a  rescue  party  consisting  of  the  astounded 
and  alarmed  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  village. 

The  charge  in  which  he  led  his  regiment,  the  59th  New  York, 
was  portentous.  Out  of  300  men  224,  and  out  of  21  officers  9  were 
killed  or  wounded,  a  loss  of  officers  exceeded  only  twice  in  the 
Civil  War  (Fox's  Regimental  Losses,  p.  200).  He  was  in  command 
of  the  59th  New  York,  to  which  he  had  been  transferred  in  March 
18()2,  by  promotion  to  Lieutenant  Colonelcy  from  Captaincy  of 
Company  E  in  the  16th  New  York,  with  which  he  had  gone  to  th(> 
front  in  April  1861,  after  declaring  that  should  war  ensue  he  would 
go  South  and  fight  on  that  side.  His  purpose  was  completely 
changed  by  the  precipitate  firing  on  his  Country's  flag  flying  over 
Fort  Sumter.  The  story  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  this 
Northern  New  York  Regiment  has  been  told  most  admirably  by 
General  N.  M.  Curtis  in  his  "Bull  Run  to  Chancellorsville"  (Put- 
nam). He  married  Lucy  Maria,  the  beautiful  and  lovely  daughter 
of  Moss  Kent  Piatt,  a  nephew  of  Chancellor  Kent,  who  died  n 
February,  1860,  shortly  after  her  marriage  leaving  no  children. 
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The  fourth  son,  William  Sterne,  a  handsome  and  beloved  youth, 
of  charming  manners,  died  unmarried  in  Riverside,  California,  May 
29th,  1883. 

The  only  other  member  of  this  family  is  the  President  of  the 
Stetson  Kindred,  who,  since  his  graduation  at  Williams  College  in 
1867,  (where  he  was  the  classmate  and  intimate  friend  of  Hamilton 
Mabie  and  President  Stanley  Hall,)  has  lived  in  New  York.  For 
forty-five  years  he  has  practiced  law  in  that  city,  and  during  the 
years  1889-1893  in  association  with  his  revered  friend,  that  true 
and  pure  statesman  and  patriot,  Grover  Cleveland.  In  1874  he 
declined  the  position  of  Secretary  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by 
Governor  Tilden.  His  record  is  set  forth  sufficiently  in  "Who's 
Who  in  America"  and  superlatively  in  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial, April  18th,  1902. 

Upon  June  26th,  1873,  at  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  he  married 
Elizabeth  Ruff,  with  whom,  in  great  and  continuing  happiness,  he 
is  leading  a  cjuiet  life  in  New  York  and  at  his  country  home,  Sky- 
lands,  in  Ringwood,  New  Jersey. 
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"ROBERT  OF  PEMBROKE"  AND  A  FEW  OF  HIS 

DESCENDANTS. 

(See  p.  92  Barry's  Stetson  Family) 

"Robert  of  Pembroke"  was  the  seventh  child  of  "Cornet"  Robert 
Stetson.  He  was  born  January  29,  1653,  and  married  in  1676, 
Joanna  Brooks,  daughter  of  William  and  Susanna  Dunham  (wid.) 
Brooks. 

Robert  second  started  in  life  with  the  knowledge  that  the  public 
in  general  and  his  father  in  particular  had  not  an  exalted  opinion 
of  him,  for  the  old  gentleman  in  his  will  gave  him  only  his  wearing 
apparel. 

Dean  says  in  his  history  of  Scituate  "Left  no  family  on  record," 
this  was  because  he  settled  in  Pembroke,  and  there  his  family 
was  recorded.  The  first  minister  of  Pembroke  presents  him  to 
the  descendants,  for  in  his  list  of  "Heads  of  Families"  is  found 
Robert  and  his  son  Isaac. 

Notwithstanding  Robert  second's  inheritance  of  his  father's 
old  clothes,  his  descendants  had  an  inheritance  of  strength  of 
character  and  fine  business  ability,  and  among  them  were  many 
noted,  prosperous  people  particularly  in  the  Iron  Industry  which 
prevailed  among  them.  His  children  were  Isaac,  Timothy,  Resol- 
ved, Sarah  and  Nathaniel.  Barry  tells  us  Timothy  died  in  1759 
and  there  was  no  record  of  a  family.  Still  there  may  have  been, 
as  also  that  of  the  brother  Resolved  who  died  1749.  Sarah  married 
Ebenezer  Bennet  of  Middleboro  April  23,  1719.  Nathaniel  married 
Susanna  Randall  and  he  died  April  12, 1713,  leaving  a  little  daughter 
Susanna  who  died  in  1715,  the  widow  meantime  having  married 
John  Holmes. 

This  gives  us  only  Isaac  to  hand  the  name  of  Stetson  down  the 
line  to  the  descendants  of  "Robert  of  Pembroke."  Isaac's  wife 
whom  he  married  some  time  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  was  known  only  as  "Elizalieth"  for  many 
years,  until  her  grandaughter  Content  Stetson,  daughter  of  John, 
who  married  Zenas  Crooker  of  Bridgewater,  told  Mr.  Barry, 
when  questioned,  that  her  grandmother  was  Elizabeth  Pray.  It 
is  presumed  she  may  have  been  of  Ephraim  Pray  of  Braintree, 
who  had  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  corresponding  age. 

The  children  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  (Pray)  Stetson  were:   Abisha 
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born  about  1706;  Cornelius  born  November,  1708;  Nathaniel 
born  March  5,  1710;  Jennett  born  August,  1711;  John  born  Sep- 
tember, 1712;  Peleg  born  "ye  las  of  April",  1715;  Sarah  born  1718; 
Jerusha  born  1718;  Agatha  born  about  1720;  Mary  born  about 
1722;   Hannah  born  ;   Elizabeth  born 

Of  this  family  of  seven  daughters  Jennett  married  November 
5,  1730,  Benjamin  Thomas  of  Marshfield;  Sarah  married  Ebenezer 
Rogers  sometime  near  1739  when  she  was  baptized  after  marriage; 
Jerusha  married  December  31,  1741,  Elisha  Palmer  of  Hanover; 
Agatha  married  May  31,  1742,  William  Page;  Mary  married 
March  8,  1743,  Peleg  West  of  Kingston  and  second  Spear; 

Hannah  married  Berry.     She  died  early  in   1759  as  her 

estate  was  settled  in  May  of  that  year,  and  it  is  through  this  settle- 
ment that  we  learn  that  Isaac  Stetson  had  died  and  the  widow 
had  married  again,  for  as  Hannah  Berry's  real  estate  could  not 
be  divided,  her  brother  Peleg  Stetson  took  it  at  the  appraisal 
and  paid  unto  his  mother  Elizabeth  Hatch  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  viz.  Cornelius  Stetson,  John  Stetson,  Nathaniel  Stetson, 
Jenne  Thomas,  Sarah  Rogers  and  Mary  Spear  .  .  .  "their  ratable 
parts." 

It  has  been  learned  through  deeds,  that  Elizabeth  (Pray)  Stetson 
married  a  Jeremiah  Hatch,  but  which  Jermiah  we  know  not. 

The  descendants  of  Abisha  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac  and  Eliza- 
beth are  elusive  and  difficult  to  trace,  except  as  some  writer  has 
said  of  "Ancestors"  "you  catch  him  on  the  fly." 

Abisha  Stetson  married  in  Hingham  in  1750  Elizabeth  James. 
Their  children  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  were  born  in  Hingham ; 
Levi  born  December  12,  1732;  Gains  born  August  14,  1739;  John 
born  July  10,  1741. 

A  descendant  of  John  has  said  there  was  another  son  Lemuel, 
and  there  certainly  was  a  Lemuel,  a  prominent  carpenter  and 
builder  in  Boston,  whose  residence  has  been  so  far  impossible  to 
trace,  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  will  of  Catharine  Marrett,  widow, 
of  Boston  for  some  "light"  on  the  family.  This  will  is  dated  Decem- 
ber 12,  1787,  and  was  proved  November  15,  1792.  It  isamost  inter- 
esting document.  She  was  Katharine  Weaver  and  married  Powers 
Marrett  April  3,  1727. 

In  her  will  among  other  bequests  she  gives  fifty  jiounds  to  Susanna 
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Studson,  wife  of  Lemuel  Studson,Housewright,and  twenty  pounds 
to  their  daughter  Catherine  Marret  Studson.  All  of  Boston  and 
yet  I  find  only  his  marriage  in  Vol.  2d  of  Boston  Marriages; 
Lemuel  Stetson  and  Susanna  Erving  m.  November  5,  1757. 

Now  what  connection  Susanna  Erving  was  to  Katharine  (Weaver) 
Marrett  much  research  fails  to  reveal.  The  various  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  will  were  connected  with  important,  prominent 
people.  Alley nes,  Royals,  Winslows,  Davises  and  many  others. 
All  were  Episcopalians  and  most  of  them  "Tories"  in  the  Revo- 
lution. Catharine  Marret  Stetson  m.  13,  1796,  William  Stephen 
Plummer;  Edward  Marret  Stetson  m.  December  20,  1787  Abigail 
Mills 

If  this  meets  the  eye  of  any  descendants,  perhaps  they  could 
tell  us  of  their  ancestors,  what  is  missing  in  this  sketch,  for  on  page 
95  of  Mr.  Barry's  book,  he  gives  No.  28  to  Gains,  as  well  as  Cath- 
arine. 

Another  mystery  is  that  of  the  descendants  of  Levi  son  of  Gaius 
(No.  27)  who  was  a  sea  captain  and  married  Mary  Emmes  April 
20,  1784.  Much  time  and  research  has  been  spent  on  this,  without 
arriving  at  positive  statements,  but  it  is  quite  probable,  that 
Ann  Smith  Stetson  who  married  Deming  Jarvis  May  15,  1815, 
and  Maria  Stetson  who  married  June  12,  1808,  Francis  Southac 
were  sisters.  The  families  of  each  were  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  and 
connected  with  the  Glass  Works. 

There  would  be  much  of  interest  to  tell  about  other  descendants 
of  Abisha  which  Barry  has  not  given  in  his  book,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  looked  up  with  accuracy  in  the  future. 

Nathaniel  the  second  son  of  Isaac  married  in  1739  Elizabeth 
Stetson  daughter  of  Samuel  of  Scituate  has  left  numerous  descend- 
ants from  eight  children,  neither  time  or  space  will  permit  the  writer 
to  work  out  the  various  lines.  An  anecdote  of  one  became  a  "by- 
word" of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Lot,  the  fourth  son  married  Joanna  Soule  of  Duxbury  and  after 
many  years  in  the  coasting  trade,  settled  in  Pembroke,  as  a  pros- 
perous farmer.  One  winter  he  determined  to  give  a  large  Christmas 
party,  so  he  sowed  invitations  broadcast  till  it  dawned  upon  him 
that  the  affair  would  be  larger  than  he  could  manage,  so  he  set 
about  recalling  his  invitations  by  going  about  among  the  people 
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saying,  "Lot  Stetson's  Christmas  is  all  aback,"  Then  to  the  "chosen 
few"  he  added,  "Notwithstanding  we'll  have  it  yet."  And  he 
did,  greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  But  this  saying  was  handed 
down  the  succeeding  years,  when  any  undertaking  looked  unsuc- 
cessful.    "It's  all  aback,  Hke  Lot  Stetson's  Christmas." 

John  the  third  son  of  Abisha  married  first,  November  28, 1754, 
Abigail  Crooker  of  Pembroke  and  from  their  five  children  have 
descended  many  distinguished  people  particularly  in  the  Iron 
Business.  Of  these  were  Jonathan  born  1768  and  Abisha  born 
1773.  Abisha's  son  Nahum  born  1807  was  well  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  and  public  spirited  citizen,  his  memory  will 
long  be  held  in  esteem  in  Bridgewater,  where  he  resided. 

John's  first  wife  Abigail  Crooker  died  and  he  married  second 
Deborah  Tower  of  Cumberland  R.  I.,  a  descendant  of  a  long  line 
of  distinguished  ancestry.  Their  children  numbered  nine  and  of 
these  nine  children  there  were  only  two  sons,-  both  prominent  in 
the  Revolution.  Captain  Isaiah  Stetson  was  both  Captain  in  the 
Army  and  also  on  sea.  Was  at  the  taking  of  Stony  Point  under 
General  Wayne,  and  as  a  sea  captain  he  was  in  some  privateering: 
enterprises.  A  descendant  has  a  large  silver  spoon,  a  relic  of  some 
seizure.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  private  enterprises  and 
died  in  1798  at  the  West  Indies  much  lamented. 

His  brother  Nathan  married  first  Bethiah  Crooker  July  4, 1782, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children.  She  died  and  he  married  second 
Sally  (Randall)  Witherell,  widow  of  Richard  Witherell  in  Sep- 
tember, 1796.  Their  family  numbered  nine.  In  1793  the  family 
removed  to  Woodstock,  Vt.  Nathan  was  also  in  the  Revolution. 
Most  of  this  family  removed  to  various  towns  in  New  York,  and 
there  must  be  many  descendants  in  that  state. 

This  article  is  altogether  too  brief  to  go  much  into  detail  of  many 
descendants  of  "Robert  of  Pembroke"  in  the  younger  generations, 
I)ut  the  officers  of  the  "Kindred"  would  be  pleased  if  these  would 
send  to  our  Secretary  anything  of  interest  relating  to  their  ante- 
cedents or  families,  which  would  assist  in  preparing  a  revised 
Genealogy. 

SusEY  A.  Smith 

Kingston,  June  28,  1914. 
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MARKET  STREET,  EAST  ABINGTON  (now  Rockland)  AND 
THE  STETSONS  WHO  SETTLED  THERE. 

The  early  history  of  the  settlement  of  East  Abington  should  be 
of  interest  to  every  member  of  the  Stetson  family,  for  it  was  by 
descendants  of  our  common  ancestor.  Cornet  Robert,  that  the 
first  house  in  that  thriving  community  was  erected  and  the  wilder- 
ness that  then  prevailed  was,  by  arduous  toil,  transformed  into  a 
prosperous  farming  district. 

The  first  of  the  family  whom  I  find  on  record  as  having  settled 
there  was  Peleg,  grandson  of  Robert  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
feeling  that  the  Town  of  Pembroke,  where  he  then  resided,  was 
becoming  too  thickly  settled  and  desiring  to  locate  where  there 
was  more  elbow  room,  came  in  1735  to  East  Abington  and  built  a. 
frame  house  in  the  elbow  of  the  road  on  what  is  now  Market  Street,, 
(though  the  street  was  not  then  laid  out,  being  built  from  Torrey'&- 
corner  to  Hanover  line  in  1756)  on  the  site  now  known  as  the  Porter 
Baker  place. 

True  to  family  traditions,  he  vigorously  attacked  the  forest 
growth  with  his  axe  and  prepared  the  land  for  cultivation. 

With  characteristic  foresight  he  established  a  charcoal-kiln, 
reducing  his  fallen  trees  into  charcoal  for  which  he  found  a  con- 
venient market  at  the  old  forge  in  West  Hanover  which  was  then 
engaged  in  casting  heavy  ordnance.  Who  can  gainsay  that  some 
of  those  cannon  may  not  have  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  British 
soldiers  on  many  a  hard  fought  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War? 

His  good  wife  shared  with  him  the  hardships  and  privations 
attending  all  pioneers,  and  they  reared  a  large  family,  namely: 
Peleg,  Laban,  Ephraim,  Oliver,  Betsey  and  Hannah.  He  died 
May  16,  1806,  aged  93. 

His  son  Peleg  went  to  Bridgewater  and  engaged  in  the  iron 
business,  which  became  the  leading  industry  of  that  town. 

For  his  son  Ephraim,  Peleg  erected  a  house  on  Market  Street 
near  the  house  where  Davis  Cushing  now  resides,  (another  version 
says  that  the  house  was  bought  of  Amos  Berry  who  built  it  in  1743). 

Ephraim  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Congregational 
Church  Society  which  was  organized  August  27,  1813,  being 
elected  Deacon  in  1813  and  rendering  faithful  and  efficient  service 
for  twelve  years  until  the  infirmities  of  age  caused  his  resignation 
of  that  office. 
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A  house  of  worship  was  erected  by  the  society  on  Hearsey's 
Hill,  (now  Union  Street,  Rockland)  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Congregational  Church  and  which  was  deeded  by  David  Hearsey 
to  "The  Proprietors  of  the  Meeting  House"  on  the  condition  that 
"If  the  said  proprietors  erect  a  meeting-house  on  the  above  des- 
cribed land  then  this  instrument  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue, 
otherwise  to  be  void  and  none  effect." 

Ephraim  died  October  27,  1860,  aged  96. 

In  the  Ephraim  Stetson  house  from  1835  to  1842  lived  Samuel 
Blake,  Jr.,  of  South  Abington  and  his  wife  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Barnabas  Stetson.  He  manufactured  shoes  in  the  south  room 
during  that  period. 

In  1768,  for  his  son  Oliver,  Peleg  built  a  house  on  land  now  occu- 
pied by  Davis  Cushing  (see  plate)  in  which  Barnabas  Stetson, 
son  of  Ephraim,  kept  a  grocery  store.  Oliver  died  October  19,  1841, 
aged  82. 

For  Laban,  his  father  erected  a  house  (now  demolished)  where 
the  residence  of  the  late  Joseph  Perry  now  stands,  on  the  south 
side  of  Old  Market  Street  (now  owned  by  the  Wymans).  At 
one  time  this  house  was  occupied  by  Isaac  Pollard,  who  married 
Lydia  (daughter  of  Barnabas  and  Lydia)  who  manufactured  shoes 
in  the  stable. 

Laban  owned  the  first  four-wheeled  farm  wagon  used  in  this 
region  and  did  the  carting  for  Eliab  StutUey's  ]\IilI,  and  for  Barney 
Stetson's  grocery  store. 

He  didn't  like  this  new-fangled  cart;  said  "it  was  always  running 
into  something;   too  many  wheels  to  look  out  for." 

Hannah  remained  single,  passing  her  life  in  the  old  homestead, 
djdng  at  the  age  of  83,  June  30,  1841. 

Betsey  married  Eliab  Studley  of  West  Hanover,  owner  of  the 
mill  property  known  always  as  "  Eliab's  Mill."  They  had  eight 
children,  one  of  whom,  Nathan  Studley,  married  Hulda  Ellis  making 
their  home  in  the  old  Peleg  Stetson  house  on  Market  Street,  where 
eight  children  were  born  to  them:  William,  Andrew,  Sophia, 
Reuben,  Alvin,  Sylvia,  Elizabeth,  and  Hulda.  Hulda  married 
N.  Porter  Baker,  of  Marshfield. 

They  lived  in  the  old  Stetson  homestead  until  1872  when  it  was 
demolished  and  the  present  structure  was  built  by  Mr.  Baker 
upon  the  same  site,  of  the  original  Peleg  Stetson  house  built  in  1735. 
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BARNABAS  STETvSON  HOUSE  : 

Built  by  Feirt;  Stetson  in  17fi8  for  his  son  Oliver  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Barnabas. 

Martin  S.  Stetson,  son  of  Barnabas  and  Lucy,  who  was  a  shoe 
merchant  in  the  South  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  l)uilt  the  house  opposite  the  Barnabas  Stetson  Grocery, 
now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Murrell,  and  made  it  his  summer 
home  for  many  years. 

Andrew  and  Reuben  Studley  also  Iniilt  houses  on  Market  Street 
and  Gideon  Studley,  a  descendant  of  Stetson  stock,  bought  the 
mill  i)rivilege  of  the  Samuel  Reed  estate  and  erected  a  large  box- 
mill  on  the  east  side  of  the  mill  dam  on  Market  Street,  also  a  dwell- 
ing-house now  owned  and  occupied  by  his  son  Gideon,  nearly 
opposite  the  brick  blacksmith  shop. 

The  brick  Blacksmith  Shop,  here  referred  to  was  built  about 
the  year  1812  by  Jacob  Stetson,  of  the  Drinkwater  Reservation, 
on  the  north  side  of  Market  Street,  near  Samuel  Reed's  mill-pond. 
He  manufactured  tlie  bricks  with  which  it  was  built  from  clay 
and  sand  procurctl  from  ])its  still  \isibl(^  on  Concord  Street.  When 
completed,  he  successfully  carried  on  his  trade,  and  from  that  day 


to  the  present  time,  the  cheery  music  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer 
and  anvil  has  been  a  continuous  week-day  performance. 

One  day,  while  at  work,  happening  to  behold  a  lady  passing  by, 
he  turned  to  Joseph  Smith  (who  was  waiting  for  his  horse  to  be 
shod)  and  asked  "Do  you  know  what  that  woman's  name  is?" 
"That  was  Rispah  Bisbee  of  Hanover."  In  just  six  week's  time 
"that  woman"  walked  into  his  house  bearing  a  name  much  more 
satisfactory  to  the  brawny  blacksmith,  that  of  "Mrs.  Jacob  Stetson." 

For  seven  years  they  toiled  on  together  until  1819,  when  Mr. 
Stetson  sold  the  business  to  William  Woodbury  of  New  Hampshire 
and  removed  to  Cummington.  Mr.  Woodbury  continued  a  suc- 
cessful business  at  the  old  stand  and  in  1825  built  the  house  known 
as  the  Baker  house  stiuated  a  few  rods  west  of  the  shop. 

In  1823  Horatio,  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  Baker  of  Marshfield,  began 
work  as  an  apprentice  with  Mr.  Woodbury  and  after  the  death  of 
his  employer,  associated  with  himself  his  brother  Paul,  bought  the 
house  and  shop,  continuing  the  business  until  their  death.  Paul 
dying  December  21,  1875,  aged  67  and  Horatio,  March  27,  1887, 
aged  80. 

Could  we  but  reproduce  the  tales  told  by  those  early  settlers 
as  they  gathered  about  the  old  forge,  what  a  history  of  those  times 
would  they  reveal;  and  who  can  estimate  the  influences foi  good 
that  emanated  from  those  old  Market  Street  houses?  Not  a  vestige 
of  the  oldest  remains,  but  the  sturdy  pioneers  who  hewed  their 
timbers  and  reared  their  walls  made  a  virile  impression  upon  their 
day  and  generation,  one  that  is  well  worthy  of  the  emulation  of 
their  descendants. 

Of  such  homes  and  such  firesides  Montgomery  thus  wrote: 

"Here  woman  reigns;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife 
Strews  with  fresh  flowers,  the  narrow  way  of  life. 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye 
An  angel  guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie. 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 
And  fireside  pleasurers  gambol  at  her  feet. 

Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found? 
Art  thou  a  man,  a  patriot  —  look  around: 
Ah  thou  shalt  find,  where'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home." 


The  above  statistics  were  compiled  from  files  of  the  Rockland  Standard  and 
contributed  by  the  late  Deacon  Lorenzo  Perkins  in  189.5-6,  and  also  from  his- 
torical manuscripts  loaned  by  Dr.  Osgood.   The  photographs  are  by  BurtonEstes. 

JOSHUA  STETSON  GRAY. 
Rockland,  July  3,  1914. 
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HERBERT  LEE  STETSON,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Stetson  was  born  at  Greene,  Maine,  October  16,  1847,  in  the 
house  built  in  1791  by  his  great  grandfather,  Batcheler  Stetson  of 
Scituate,  Mass.  (See  page  38).  He  is  a  son  of  Reuben  and  Chris- 
tiana (Thompson)  Stetson,  and  a  brother  of  WiUiam  Wallace. 
He  was  married  in  1871  to  Mary  daughter  of  Rev.  Nathan  C.  and 
Lucy  Almeda  Clifford  of  Monmouth,  Maine. 

Dr.  Stetson  has  received  the  following  degrees,  B.  D.  Baptist 
Union  Theological  Seminary  1878.  A.  M.  Franklin  College  1886, 
and  D.D.,  ibed,  1889.  LL.  D.,  Des  Moines  College  1901.  He 
was  President  of  Des  Moines  College  for  twelve  years.  Profes- 
sorial Lecturer  on  Psychology  and  ReUgion,  University  of  Chicago 
1902,  1906,  1907  and  for  several  years  editorial  writer  for  The 
"Indiana  Baptist." 

Dr.  Stetson  was  also  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Logansport, 
Indiana,  for  eleven  years  and  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Des- 
Moines,  Iowa,  for  three  years.  He  is  now  President  of  Kalamazoo 
College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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NELSON   AI.   STETSON 

Al.inu'tiui.    Mass. 

Scirnary  nnd  Treasur.T  of  ilic  "Kinilrrd." 

(The  ninth  lifncration  Ironi  the  Cnrnel  via  luith  C'ain.  Briiiamm  and  Josei 


CHURCH  HILL  —  AN  OLD  STETSON  BURYING  GROUND. 

A    PAFER    WRITTEN    FOR    THE    1913    REUNION. 

How  many  of  the  "Kindred"  on  their  way  to  the  "Shrine"  have 
noticed  the  beautiful  grove  of  pines  surrounding  the  little  hill  by 
the  church? 

This  is  "Church  Hill",  not  named  as  strangers  often  suppose 
from  the  little  white  church  in  the  valley  below,  but  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  built  on  its  summit  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
the  first  Episcopal  Church  to  he  built  in  the  Old  Plymouth   Colony. 

Cornet  Stetson  must  have  passed  this  hill  almost  daily  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  as  he  followed  the  "Indian  Path" 
so  called,  to  his  mill  on  the  "Herring  Brook"  or  took  the  "Town 
Way",  over  which  we  have  just  journeyed,  to  the  "Countrey 
Road"  on  his  way  to  Plymouth. 

A  very  interesting  spot  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Stetson  family,  is  this  old  "Episcopal  Church  Hill." 
A  knoll  at  the  south  eastern  end  of  the  hill  was  evidently  the 
ancient  burying  ground  of  the  family,  for  the  few  stones  left  stand- 
ing here,  among  the  scores  of  unmarked  graves,  all  bear  the  name  of 
Stetson. 

In  the  centre,  surrounded  by  several  unmarked  graves,  is  a 
solitary  stone  inscribed,  "Gershom  Stetson,  who  died  April  5,  1754 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age."  (Plate  1.)  This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  stones  on  the  hill.  Are  the  adjacent  graves  those  of 
other  members  of  his  family? 

Gershom  was  a  "shop  keeper,"  in  other  words  he  was  the  "village 
store  keeper",  a  son  of  Thomas  the  Cornet's  third  son,  and  born 
away  back  in  1677  on  the  homestead  by  the  river  that  the  Cornet 
deeded  to  Thomas  previous  to  1674.    (Plate  4.) 

According  to  Deane  his  farm  was  just  north  of  Church  Hill, 
and  his  house  (and  store?)  twenty  rods  south  of  Captain  Joseph 
Sylvester's.  He  married  Deacon  King's  daughter  Anne  and  was 
a  very  active  member  of  the  Second  Church  of  Scituate. 

A  little  further  south  is  the  more  recent  stone  marking  the  grave 
of  Warren  Stetson,  who  was  the  son  of  Melzar  and  Clarisa  (Stetson) 
Stetson,  and  a  descendant  of  both  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  Are 
the  surrounding  graves  those  of  descendants  of  Joseph  and  Ben- 
jamin? 
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Turning  toward  the  West  we  see  through  the  Pine  trees,  the 
heads. one  of  Silas  Stetson,  son  of  Silas,  born  March  1759  and  of  his 
wife  Martha  Milton.  Also  of  Samuel,  son  of  Silas  2nd  born  April 
1793  and  of  his  wife  Mary  Kimball,  the  principal  founder  of  the 
little  Methodist  Church  below  the  hill. 


Plate  1 

^  This  second  Silas,  and  Samuel,  were  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions respectively,  to  occupy  the  old  homestead  deeded  to  Sergeant 
Samuel  by  his  father  the  Cornet  in  1700  using  the  words  ''it  being 
the  land  on  which  said  Samuel  now  direlh:' 

Both  were  born  and  both  died  in  this  little  old  house  still  standing 

near  the  head  of  the  lane  leading  to  the  Cornet's  old  home.  Plate  2. 

One  has  but  to  visit  the  attic  of  this   house  to  be  convinced  of 

its  antiquity.     Here  are  the   crooked  rafters,   crudely   hewn  into 
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shape,  corvered  with  roughly  sawn  boards  —  perhaps  from  the 
Cornet's  mill  —  here  the  little  window  where  Patience  and  Lydia, 
Jonah  and  Seth,  and  all  the  rest  must  have  dressed  and  shivered 
those  cold  winter  mornings,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 
The  huge  chimney  with  its  rude  fireplace  and  brick  oven  has  long 
since  been  replaced  by  one  much  smaller,  though  scarcely  less 
rude. 

It  seems  a  reasonable  supposition  that  this  house  was  built  by 
Samuel  as  early  as  1678,  the  year  before  his  first  child  was  born. 

Silas  2nd  known  as  "Uncle  Silas"  was  the  one  of  whom  the 
story  is  told  by  the  older  people  (said  to  have  been  repeated  by 
the  minister  himself,  and  illustrating  that  rum  was  plenty  and 
tumblers  scarce)  that  "Uncle  Silas"  when  he  saw  the  minister 
coming  over  the  hill  by  Micah's,  rushed  to  his  gate  and  shouted 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  his  neighbor  William  Haskins  —  "Bring 
home  the  tumbler  quick!    the  ministers  comin." 

At  our  feet  on  the  eastern  slope  are  the  graves  of  Captain  Thomas 
Stetson,  his  wife  Lydia  Drew  and  his  three  unmarried  daughters, 
the  most  recent  and  only  known  occupants  of  a  long  line  of  obscure 
and  unmarked  graves.  Captain  Thomas  was  the  fifth  generation 
from  the  Cornet  via  both  Benjamin  and  Joseph,  and  the  fifth 
generation  to  occupy  the  Captain  Benjamin  homestead  at  Bald 
Hill  by  the  River,  (Plate  3)  where  he  was  born  November  1769 
and  where  he  died.  Naturally  we  suppose  the  adjacent  graves  to 
be    those    of    previous    generations    of    Captain    Benjamin's    line. 

No  one  knows  to  this  day  where  the  Cornet  or  any  of  his  children 
were  buried  but  here  on  Church  Hill  among  the  very  earliest 
marked  stones  we  find  his  grandchildren.  This  untillable  sandy 
mound  on  the  "Common  lands"  in  the  very  centre  of  the  com- 
munity was  their  natural  burying  ground.  Who  shall  say  that  the 
Cornet  himself  was  not  laid  away  under  one  of  these  mounds.? 

All  the  Stetsons  however  were  not  buried  here.  At  the  West 
end  of  the  hill  near  where  the  Episcopal  Church  stood  and  where 
was  evidently  the  Episcopal  burying  ground  we  find  the  grave 
of  Ebenezer  Stetson  who  was  born  July  1693,  died  1788,  also  his 
wife  Lydia  Barker  who  died  in  1776.  These  stones  are  fast  crumb- 
ling. The  inscriptions  are  still  legible  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
will  not  withstand  the  storms  and  frosts  of  many  winters. 
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Ebenezer,  (previously  mentioned  as  the  ship  builder  at  Bald 
Hill)  lived  for  some  years  at  Church  Hill  on  the  spot  where  Eugene 
Stetson's  house  now  stands  then  succeeded  to  the  estate 
his  grandfather  the  Cornet,  deeded  to  Thomas  previous  to  1674. 
(Plate  4.)  He  died  here  by  the  River  where  he  was  born,  aged 
eighty-five  years. 

Mr.  Barry  in  his  History  of  the  family  says  of  Ebenezer.  "It 
is  said  that  he  was  a  very  zealous  churchman  and  built  the  church 
on  Church  Hill  at  his  own  expense."  It  is  remarkable  how  many 
of  these  traditions  have  since  been  verified.  The  following  is 
from  the  Plymouth  Records,  Book  29,  Page  20. 

"Indenture  made  7th  day  of  Jan.  Ano.  Dom.  1733,  between 
Ebenezer  Stetson  and  Lydia  his  wife,  on  the  one  part,  anclAdding- 
ton  Davenport,  clerk  and  Rector  of  ye  Episcopal  Church  in  Scit- 
uate  and  wardens  of  said  church  on  the  other  part."  Then  follows 
the  record  of  the  sale  'Ho  Addington  Davenport  for  £300  a  certain 
house  huilt  for  the  worship  of  God  in  Scituate  and  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands."  containing  "one  half  acre  bounded  on  east 
line  upon  the  training  field  there  measuring  10  rods,  on  the  south, 
on  the  land  of  Henry  Stockbridge,  8  rods  —  on  the  West  on  land 
of  sd.  Stetson  10  rods  —  on  North  on  land  of  sd,  Stetson  8  rods." 
"JNO.  CUSHING  JR.  Just.  Pac." 

There  are  records  showing  that  Addington  Davenport  was  the 
1st  Rector,  that  the  church  edifice  was  opened  for  Devine  Worship 
October  11,  1731,  eight  being  baptised. 

We  judge  from  this  that  the  church  building  was  built  by  Ebenezer 
Stetson  for  the  worship  of  God,  on  a  portion  of  his  own  land,  and 
occupied  by  the  society  several  years  before  it  was  purchased  of 
him  in  1733,  for  three  hundred  pounds  by  a  committee  of  the  church 
consisting  of  Rev.  Addington  Davenport  and  others. 

Rev.  Addington  Davenport  was  afterwards  the  first  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston. 

Not  far  from  the  grave  of  Ebenezer  and  near  the  graves  of  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Thompson  and  Rev.  William  Wheeler  (successors  of 
Rev.  Addington  Davenport  as  Rector  of  St.  Andrews)  is  the  grave 
of  John  Stetson,  (Plate  5,)  who  died  in  1787,  aged  ninety-three, 
being  a  son  of  Sergeant  Samuel,  and  born  in  1694  in  the  old  house 
before  mentioned,  (Plate  2,)  at  the  head  of  the  lane. 

Here  also  are  the  stones  marking  the  graves  of  six  of  his  children 
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and  two  of  his  three  wives,  his  first  wife  having  died  in  1728  before 
the  church  was  built. 

John  and  all  his  family  were  Episcopalians.  This  John  was  a 
very  enterprising  man,  he  built  the  first  tide  mill  at  Scituate  Har- 
bor, and  in  1730  purchased  the  Wanton  estate  on  the  River  one- 
half  mile  below  the  Cornets',  where  he  built  vessels  and  reared  his 
family  of  seven  children. 

The  fact  that  the  records  of  St.  Andrews  for  the  first  fifty  years 
of  its  existence,  are  lost,  is  very  unfortunate  for  us,  as  these  records 
must  have  contained  much  of  great  importance  to  us,  for  as  we 
shall  see,  the  Stetsons  were  closely  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  St.  Andrews. 

When  the  Records  do  begin  in  1780  we  find  Captain  Benjamin 
James  to  he  Parish  Clerk.  Captain  James  was  son  of  Deacon  John 
James  and  his  wife  Eunice  Stetson  the  oldest  daughter  of  Captain 
Benjamin  Stetson. 

Benjamin  James  Jr.  (son  of  Captain  James)  and  Joseph  Donel 
were  the  wardens.  Samuel  Donel,  son  of  Joseph  (afterwards  for 
many  years  warden  of  St.  Andrews)  married  Jane  Barstow,  sister 
of  Thomas  Barstow  (who  was  also  warden,  when  St.  Andrews 
was  incorporated  in  1797) — and  both  direct  descendents  of  the 
Cornet  via  his  son  Ensign  John. 

The  female  members  of  the  church  at  this  time  (1780)  are  not 
mentioned,  but  among  the  male  members  we  find: 

John  Stetson  (son  of  Sergeant  Samuel),  Lincoln  Stetson  (son  of 
Mathew,  and  a  descendant  of  both  Joseph  and  Benjamin)  and 
Samuel  Stetson  (son  of  John). 

Two  years  later  this  Samuel  was  chosen  vestryman  and  assistant 
Parish  Clerk.  These  offices  he  held  until  his  death  which  his  grave- 
stone tells  us  occured  in  1798  at  the  early  age  of  forty.  On  a  later 
list  we  find  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Stetson,  whose  grave  stone  and 
that  of  his  wife  is  also  here  on  the  hill. 

First  on  the  list  of  vestrymen  is  the  name  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Stockbridge,  which  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  he  continued  to 
hold  for  twenty-nine  years,  to  the  date  of  his  death.  He  was  annu- 
ally chosen  to  represent  the  church  at  the  convention. 

Mr.  Deane  in  his  History  of  Scituate  published  eighty-two  years 
ago  says  of  Dr.  Stockbridge  "He  succeeded  to  the  Mansion  House 
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of  his  father  and  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  physician,  was 
pleasing  in  his  manners  and  accomphshed  in  all  literature  and 
tasteful  arts."  The  wife  of  Dr.  Stockbridge  was  Elenor,  daughter 
of  John  Stetson,  whose  only  posterity  beyond  the  second  generation, 
was  by  the  way  of  Elenor's  children. 

Barry  says  of  Elenor,  "she  was  the  belle  of  her  day  and  is  said 
to  have  been  very  beautiful."  Her  son  Dr.  Stockbridge,  Jr.  died 
early  and  unmarried  but,  her  oldest  daughter  Ruth  married  Ehenezer 
Thompson,  Jr.  son  of  Rev.  Ehenezer  Thompson,  and  brother  of  Jane, 
wife  of  Rev.  William  Wheeler,  whose  graves  we  have  just  noticed. 

Later  we  notice  on  the  Records  of  St.  Andrews  under  date  of 
September  25,  1808  —  "Baptised  by  Rev.  Wilham  Wheeler, 
Elenor  and  Ahce,  children  of  Ebenezer  Thompson  of  Providence 
by  Ruth  his  wife,  at  Mrs.  Thompson's  house  in  Scituate—  on  Sun- 
day —  by  candle  light  —  Sponsers,  the  mother  and  Elenor  (Stetson) 
Stockbridge,  the  grandmother." 

Mrs.  Thompson  was  at  this  time,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four, 
still  living  in  the  old  parsonage  "under  the  hill." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  a  committee  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  "exhibited"  to  the  town  of  Scituate,  a  list  of  twenty- 
four  names  of  those  who  were  considered  "dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  and  safety."  You  will  be  grieved  to  learn  that  among  these 
"Tories"  were  Captain  Benjamin  James,  Benjamin  James,  Jr., 
Ebenezer  Stetson,  Dr.  Benjamin  Stockbridge,  Dr.  Charles  Stock- 
bridge,  John  Stetson,  Samuel  Stetson  and  Charles  Curtis.  This 
was  plainly  because  they  were  of  the  Church  of  England,  however 
it  seems  they  were  all  forgiven  with  the  exception  of  Charles  Curtis, 
a  talented  young  man  of  liberal  education  who  left  town  and 
became  a  British  officer.  His  wife  was  Lydia  James,  daughter  of 
Deacon  John  James  and  Eunice  Stetson, his  wife, and  grand-daughter 
of  Captain  Benjamin  Stetson. 

I  know  some  of  our  friends  laugh  at  those  of  us  who  are  they  say 
"forever  searching  for  missing  links"  —  "rejoicing  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  ancestors"  etc.  No  doubt  some  of  the  "kindred" 
will  smile,  and  think  we  are  over  zealous  in  our  efforts  to  show  how 
thoroughly  the  early  Stetsons  were  identified  with  the  old  Church 
and  locality. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  amusing  story  related  at  an  early  meeting 
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Plate  .",— VIEW  ON  CHURCH   HH.L 

'I'hf  (lid  EiiisciMial  Cluirch  built  \>\  Klit-nt'/ar  Stetson  in  1731  stood  neir  tin-  liirrhes  in  the  hacl<trround. 
On  the  Kutli  Stetson  stone  api  ear  these  words  of  consolation: 
"Behold  this  little  |)ile  enfolds  my  limbs 
And  luits  a  [leriod  to  my  time  lielow. 
Morlal,  attend,  there's  no  mutation  here 


of  the  "kindred"  by  the  late  Robert  Stetson  Gorham,  our  esteemed 
friend  and  former  Vice-President. 

The  incident  happened  on  the  occasion  of  our  President's  first 
visit  to  the  home  of  his  ancestor.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr. 
Gorham's  and  his  mother's  family,  his  guest  Mr.  Francis  Lynde 
Stetson  and  of  the  writer,  who  by  Mr.  Gorham's  kind  invitation 
acted  as  guide. 

Mr.  Gorham's  mother,  a  loyal  descendant  of  the  Cornet,  who 
took  much  honest  pride  in  her  famil}^  name  of  Beach,  was  of  the 
party. 

You  can  imagine  the  sensations  of  our  party  as  we  slowly  and 
reverently  approached  for  the  first  time  our  "ancestral  home" 
to  find  it  inhabited  by  colored  people  and  to  behold  in  the  doorway, 
and  at  the  windows,  roguish  faced  little  picaninnies. 

We  were  still  more  surprised  when  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gorham's 
questions  we  learned  that  they  were  not  Stetsons  at  all  but  Beaches. 
The  children  of  one  Alden  Beach. 

Mrs.  Gorham  — •  the  dear  old  lady  —  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  joke  as  did  her  son  Robert,  who  found  frequent  occasion  to 
remind  her  of  it.     (Plate  6.) 

Over  the  way,  across  the  "common"  (so  called  to  this  day) 
in  the  tomb  near  the  entrance  to  the  new  burying  ground,  and 
near  where  Gershom's  house  stood  two  hundred  years  ago,  sleeps 
the  redoubtable  Joshua,  a  descendent  of  Joseph,  son  of  Abner, 
and  the  last  in  line  to  occupy  the  Abner  Stetson  House  by  the 
River.  (See  page  59)  There  were  all  kinds  of  Stetsons  in  those  days, 
but  "Uncle  Josh"  was  of  a  type  peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  a 
famous  wag  in  the  shipyards  and  his  droll  sayings,  uttered  in  a 
squeaky,  nasal  tone — with  a  peculiar  drawl — were  quoted  far  and 
near. 

We  are  told  that  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  "wicked- 
est man  in  the  yards,"  and  was  not  at  all  careful  in  his  selection 
of  adjectives. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  evening  of  one  of  the  "Dark  Days"  the 
heavens  became  red  and  people  were  even  more  alarmed  than  they 
had  been  during  the  day.  The  girls  had  made  plans  to  attend  a 
party  at  Captain  Tom  Church's,  but,  fearful  that  the  "Judg- 
ment Day"  had  really  come,  they  appealed  to  "Uncle  Josh." 
"Wust  I  ever  heered"  said  "Uncle  Josh"  "Damn  fools!  D'ye 
spose  the  Jedgemint  day  is  a  comin  in  the  Night? 
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Plate  ()— MR.  GORHAM'vS  PARTY  AT  THE  "SHRINE"  1901 
Over  across  the  valley  to  the  south,  at  the  "4  corners,"  we  see 
above  the  treetops,  the  spire  of  St.  Andrew's  "new"  home,  itself 
in  the  one  hundred  third  year  of  it's  age,  (Plate  7.)  Through  the 
green  meadows  in  the  valley  winds  the  "Herring  Brook"  on  its 
turl)ulent  way  from  "Jonah's  mill"  to  the  River.  Notice  the  huge 
farmhouse  by  the  bridge.  That  old  house  has  sheltered  four 
generations  of  Barstows,  all  descendants  of  Cornet  Stetson,  for  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Barstow  of  the  first  generation  was  Sarah  Studley, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Abigail  Stetson  and  great  granddaughter 
of  Ensign  John  Stetson.  Their  sons  were  Captain  Thomas, 
Captain  Nathaniel,  Colonel  John  B.  and  Deacon  Elijah,  all  ship- 
builders on  the  River  and  ancestors  of  most  of  the  Barstows  who 
have  since  lived  in  tins  vicinity. 
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Just  after  the  "Herring  Brook"  leaves  the  wood  and  just  before 
it  begins  its  crazy  journey  through  the  meadows,  right  here  where 
it  flows  nearest  to  Church  Hill,  Charles  Stockbridge  in  1674  built 
his  little  saw  mill.  We  are  interested  in  this  mill  because  as  early 
as  1692,  the  Cornet's  fourth  son  Sergeant  Samuel,  was  one  of  the 
proprietors.  This  was  probably  Samuel's  chief  occupation,  for  in 
1726,  thirty  four  years  after,  he  was  still  interested,  as  on  that  date 
he  deeded  "one  fourth  the  Corn  Mill"  to  his  son  Jonah,  who  (ac- 
cording to  Briggs)  three  years  later,  in  1729  purchased  of  Thomas 
Stockbridge  "one  fourth  of  the  saw  mill."  After  this  time  it  was 
known  as  "Jonah's  mill."  It  was  inherited  by  Jonah  2nd,  and 
one  hundred  years  later  in  1831  Dean's  History  still  describes  it 
as  "Jonah's  Mill." 

The  sound  of  the  grinding  has  ceased,  and  the  Saw-mill  is  no 
more.  Yet,  this  old  "water-power"  is  still  in  the  family,  for  the 
Sylvesters  who  for  two  generations  have  used  it  so  succesfuUy, 
are  the  ninth  generation  from  the  Cornet  via  his  son  Thomas. 

A  little  further  up  the  stream  we  come  to  the  Cornet's  old  dam, 
the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  mills  in  the  Colony,  (Plate  8.)  On  the 
Scituate  Records  we  read. 

"We  whose  names  are  under-written  doe  testify e  that  we  were 
with  Robert  Studson  at  work  the  8th  of  February  1656,  to  pro- 
vide Timber  to  build  the  sawmill  that  the  sd.  Robert  Studson 
hath  built." 

Signed  with  the  marks  of  "Joseph  Wormall"  —  "John  Hudson," 
and  "Josepth  Bearstow." 

Some  twenty  years  later,  Abigail,  the  daughter  of  this  John 
Hudson  became  the  wife  of  the  Cornet's  son  "Ensign"  John. 

Local  historians  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  Cornet's  Mill 
on  the  "3rd  Herring  Brook",  and  the  story  of  its  burning  by  the 
Indians  in  1676,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  of  The  Cornet's  other 
"Mill  near  the  Indian  Head  River"  or  "at  Drinkwater."  The 
question  "Who  was  the  original  proprietor  of  this  Mill?"  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  controversy. 

In  Mr.  Dwelley's  recent  History  of  Hanover,  he  says,  'Tt  is 
certain  that  there  was  a  mill  here  in  1694  and  that  it  stood  on 
land  granted  to  Robert  Stetson  by  the  Colony  Court."  He  further 
says.     Was  this  mill  constructed  by  Cornet  Stetson?  and  when? 

In  trying  to  answer  these  questions  I  found  among  the  old  records 
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of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Boston  the  following,  which  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  saivmill  was  here  in  1680  and  that  Cornet  Stetson 
was  the  sole  proprietor. 

Supreme  Court  Records.    Case  No.  2036.    October  24,  1681. 

"Robert  Stetson  sells  to  Ralph  Powel  —  Chas.  Stockbridge, 
senr.  —  Isaac  Barker  —  and  Robert  Barker,  Jr.  his  sawmill, 
standing  or  being  at  or  near  a  river  called  Indian  Head  River 
together  with  all  his  right,  title  and  interest  of,  into,  or  unto, 
that  tract  or  parcel  of  upland  swamp  or  meadow  or  whatever 
else  lying  or  being  about  sd.  mill,  above  or  to  the  westward  of  ye 
swamp  commonly  called  George  Wampole's  swamp.  That  is  to 
say  —  all  the  sd.  Robert  Stetson's  right,  title  and  interest,  of  into 
or  unto  the  200  acres  granted  unto  him,  ye  sd.  Stetson  by  Court  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  New  Plymouth  which  grant  is  specified  in  an 
instrument  or  act  of  said  court  bearing  date  of  the  7th  day  of  June 
1665." 

Then  follow  references  to  "White  Oak  tree  marked  on  North 
side  R.  I."  also  to  "heap  of  rocks  by  brookside"  and  "also  all  his 
interest  in  a  parcel  of  land  —  80  acres  —  granted  him  by  the 
town  of  Scituate." 

"Supreme  Court  Record  Case  No.  2038  Indenture,  24.  Oct. 
1680.  Acknowledged  26  Oct.  1681  to  be  the  Act  of  Robert  Stetson 
between  Robert  Stetson  senr.  and  Ralph  Powel  of  Marshfield, 
Planter  —  Charles  Stockbridge  of  Scituate  mill-wright  —  Isaac 
Barker  of  Duxborough,  Planter — and  Robert  Parker,  Jr.  of  Dux- 
borough,  Planter. 

Witness  that  the  said  Robert  Stetson  Senior  for,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  currant  silver  money, 
or  instead  thereof  the  like  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  in  good 
merchantable  pine  boards  at  prices  current  for  ready  silver  money, 
secured  unto  him  by  bond  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  above" 
******  ''Hannah  wife  of  .mid  Robert  Stetson  relinquishes  her 
right  of  dower.'' 

Witnessed  by         /  WILLIAM  BARREL, 
I  THOMAS  MIGHILL. 

Now  —  Did  the  Cornet  build  his  mill  here  soon  after  he  received 
this  grant  from  the  Colony  in  1665? 

We  beheve  so,  and  that  he  chose  land  in  this  particular  situation 
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because  of  the  excellent  water   privilege  and  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  building  his  mill. 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  owned  this  tract  in  1665  and  sold  it 
in  1680,  four  years  after  the  Indian  raid,  ivith  a  mill  in  it,  for  the 
"Goodlye  summe"  of  three  hundred  pound  silver  money. 

This  record  also  gives  us  the  information  that  the  mother  of 
the  Cornet's  children  was  Hannah  and  that  she  was  living  in  1681. 

What  perhaps  appeals  to  us  most  in  the  life  of  the  Cornet  is 
his  long  service  as  —  Member  of  The  Council  of  War  and  "Cornet 
of  The  Troopers.'" 

His  selection  as  escort  and  protector  of  the  commissioners  who, 
early  in  Philip's  War,  visited  that  chief  at  Mt.  Hope  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  "bury  the  hatchet",  appeals  to  us 
strongly. 

We  must  all  feel  a  thrill  of  pride,  as  we  picture  the  veteran  horse- 
man, already  well  past  his  sixtieth  year,  leading  his  little  band  of 
Troopers  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  know  just  what  appears  on  the  Colony 
Records  with  reference  to  this  expedition,  I  copy  the  following 
from  the  records  of  the  Court. 

"  The  court  alowed  unto  the  Major  in  reference  to  his  journey  to 
the  sachem  Philip  in  behalf  of  the  countrey,  the  summe  of  five  pounds. 

To  Captaine  Southworth  for  his  paines  and  time,  forty  shillings. 

To  the  treasurer  respecting  his  long  time  and  paines,  three  pounds. 

To  Cornet  Robert  Studson  his  horse  time  and  paines,  forty  shill- 
ings. 

"Two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day  is  alowed  unto  the  troopers, 
to  each  of  them  that  went  on  the  above  said  expedition,  viz.  to 
each  of  them  for  him  and  his  horse." 

Now  "  The  Major"  was  Josiah  Winslow,  son  of  Governor  Edward 
Winslow,  and  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  military.  A  little 
later  he  was  made  Governor  of  Plymouth  and  appointed  "General 
in  Chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  United  Colonies." 

Captain  Constant  Southworth  who  received  the  same  pay  as  the 
Cornet  was  step-son  of  Governor  Bradford,  by  whom  he  was  edu- 
cated. He  was  Governor  of  the  Kennebec  Plantation  and  assistant 
Governor  of  Plymouth. 

While  the  "Treasurer"  who  received  pay  for  his  long  time  and 
paines,  was  Thomas  Southworth,  a  brother  of  Constant,  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Colony. 

We  observe  that  the  Cornet  was  a  good  company. 
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Plates  9  and  10— Items  from  the  Account  Book  of  Matthiew  Stetson,  Ist. 

Vyn^^^vJ.  that  llinv  was  a  sclmnlhunsr  li.av  m  1747  ami  that   Matllirw  was  tlu'  srlu.ol  mast.-r. 

(S,-r   iMllr,    siHTlMl,-ns  ol    schonl   ar.',, lints    in    hnnk    \...  .r^ 
Will,  ^xlvrslri.  Si.,  was  ^,;,,„lsnn  ,,|    Capt.    l,,s,-pli    Svhrsln    and    ln,nl   mi    thr   spot   411  rods 
north   ol    Chur.li    Hill,    whnv    stond    Ins    i^iaiHllatlurV    liousr.    hum,-,!   hv   tlio   liuhans  in    lo7o, 
the  sanio  dav  th.v  l.urn.-d  thr  (.'onirt's  mill.      W  in.  sold  this  placr   lo  Capt.   .\iitlion\    Watmnan 


Othcnial  I'ratt  liv.d  at  llaiio\ 
river  in  Marshlirld.  Natli 

*  Reci-litiv  hnrnrd. 


thr  ■•4<-oriuTs.-     Chas.   Ni 
.h.  .jr..  (last  account)  livr.l 


■d  across  th 


LTcy  Tur 

ntr.  1720. 

,ei.ii  Fit. 

■hfr.  1714. 

Ewel.  m. 

.  2nd  .\Ihs 

(Seryt.i  Samuel,  b  \it4(\  m.  Lydia  Pirl<l(-s.  dau.  cif  Jonas  Pickles  and  sranddau.  of 
EkU-r  Will.  Hatch.  His  farm  wa^  in  Scituatr  west  of  Cornet's,  a  part  of  tlie  Cornet's 
farm. 

(Dea.l  Samuel.  1674.  ni.  Desire  Dunham,  ..f  Mansfield.  Conn..  Mar.  11,  1712.  6  ch. 

Elizabeth,  1682. 

Lydia,  1683. 

Patience,  1687. 

Jonah,  b.  1691,  m. 

Mary,  b,  ir,')2,  m. 

John,  h.  1(.V4.  m.  1st  Ewel.  m.  2nd  .Xbiyail,  h  ch.;  m.  ,^d  Ruth  Penniman, 
innuth.  Ich. 

Silas,  b.  16%,  m.  Mary  Bracket,  1  son. 

Seth,  b.  1698,  m.  Elizabeth  Rose,  of  Hanover,  1727,  7  ch. 

Nathaniel,  b.  1700,  m.  Rebecca  Brisco,  of  Hanover,  ..  ch. 

Deborah,  b.  1704,  ni.  Jonathan  Jackson.  17,>2.  1  son. 

Rachael.  m.  Saml.  Stetson,  son  of  Joseph,  1731,  i2nd  wife.) 

(Ensiyn)  John,  b.  1()4.S,  d.  in  Canada  Expedition,  l(i'»0.  aye  42,  m.  Aljigail,  d.  of  John 
Hudson.     Lived  in  Scituate. 

Abigail.  1677.  m.  Benoni  Studley.  1701.  6  ch. 

John.  bap.  1679.  d.  17.30,  nothing  known  of  him.  ,        ■ 

Honour,  b.  1684.  ni.  Thos.  Hunt,  of  Duxbury.  '  '' 

Barnabas,  1688,  d.  1742.  no  records.  .     .  ■ 

Anne,  Dec.  16'iO.  / 

5, 

Eunice,  h.  I(o0,  m.  Timothy  Rogers,  of  Marshfield. 
Samuel,  b.  I<i70.  m.  1697,  Jael  Huet.  S  ch. 
Eunice,  m.  Saml.  Witherell.  1698.  10  ch. 
Hannah,  m.  Samuel  Lapham,  17oi.  S  ch. 
Mary,  m.  John  Carver,  1709,  of  Marshfield,  4  ch.     There  were  certainly  others,  no 

record. 
Timothy,  d.  young. 

Bethia,  prob.  tl.  unmarried.  i 

John,  m.  Hannah  Sprague.  7  ch.  (probably  others. > 
Honour,  ni.  Wni.  Torrey,  son  of  Dea.  James,  6  ch. 
Timothy,  b.  lOMO.  m,  Lydia  Hatch.  1719,  10  ch. 

Lois,  li.  Ib52.  not  named  in  Cornet's  will;  probably  died  young. 

Robert,  b.  1653.  m.  Joanna  Brooks  in  lfi76.  House  burned  same  year  by  Narragansett 
Indians.  Was  "wild  youth.''  "To  my  son  Robert,  my  wearing  clothes,  which  with 
what  I  have  formerly  given  him  I  deem  convenient  for  him."  Cornet's  'ivill.  R.  lived 
in  Pembroke.  ..■*'"' 

Isaac,  10  children.  '       ■ 

Timothy,  d.  17.5^.  in  Pembroke. 

Resolved,  d.  1749.  in  Pembroke. 

Sarah,  m.  Ebenr.  Bennet,  of  Middleb(iro. 

Nathaniel,  m.  Susanna  Randall.  1710.  1  ch. 

Timothy,  I).  1(67.  not  named  in  father's  will;  iirnbably  d.  yoinig. 


(Will  anyone  disco\ering  errors  in  the 
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EZRA   H.   STETSON 

Si.ull,   W,  ynu.uih,   Mass. 

Manularnnv.  nt  ilu-  -Slc-ts  .n  Slior. 

(A  il,'Me;ul.inl  nl  Jnsrpli.) 


HEZEKIAH  STETSON  HOMESTEAD 

Sumner.   Maine. — Wliere  Ezra  H.  Stetson  was  born, 
ildren  (eediny  the  chickens  are  Richard  Palmer  and  iiis  sister  Muriel.     They  a 
fnim  tlie  Cornet  and  the  Hitli  to  live  in  the  old  house. 


the  10th  Keneration 


EZRA   H.    STETSON. 

In  1796,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  Mr.  Stetson's  great  grand- 
father Hezekiah,  with  his  wife  EHzabeth  (Tilson)  and  family  moved 
from  Pembroke,  Massachusetts,  to  Sumner,  Maine,  cleared  a  farm 
and  built  this  house.  Hezekiah  was  the  sixth  generation  from  the 
Cornet  via  his  oldest  son,  Joseph,  and  all  of  these  generations  had 
lived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Cornet's  old  home  on  North  River. 

Years  afterwards,  Ezra  H.,  and  his  cousin  John  Hezekiah,  two 
farmer  boys  from  Sumner,  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  found 
employment  in  Weymouth,  near  Scituate.  John  Hezekiah  has 
long  been  Town  Treasurer  of  Weymouth  and  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  while  the  maker  of  the  "Stetson  Shoe"  is  known 
wherever  the  very  highest  grade  of  shoe  is  worn. 

Mr.  Stetson's  line  of  descent  is  as  follows: —  (1)  Cornet  Robert 
Stetson  and  Hannah  —  (2)  Joseph  and  Ruth  Hyland  —  (3)  Joseph, 
second  and  Hannah  Oldham  —  (4)  Joseph,  third  and  Abigail 
Hatch  —  (5)  Abel  and  Lydia  Washburn  —  (6)  Hezekiah,  first  and 
Elizabeth  Tilson  —  (7)  Hesekiah,  second  and  Rebecca  Gowel  —  (8) 
Josiah  Tilson  and  Cynthia  Cobb  —  (9)  Ezra  H. 
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LIvST  OF  MEMBERS 

Stetson   Kindred   of  America 

Anderson,  Amos  W.  S.,  Granite  Business  Portland,  Me. 

Allen,  Sarah,  Wife  of  Lieut.  Geo.  H.  (For  50  years  clerk  of  Ancient  and  Hon.  Artillery 

Co.  Boston)    Hanover,  Mass. 

Annegers,    Elmira Carmen,    111. 

Barry,  Esther  Stetson,  clerk  (D.  of  J.  Stetson  Barry,  Historian)     .        Newton,  Mass. 

*Bates,  Mrs.  Fanny  S.  W ". Hanover,  Mass. 

Bates,  Sarah  S.  C S.  Hanover,  Mass. 

*Bates,  Marcia  P Bridgewater,  Mass. 

♦Browne,  Stella  J.,  Wife  of  W.  G.  Brown,  M.D Plymouth,  Mass. 

Baker,  Caroline  L.,  merchant    Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

^s.  Major  Frank  H., merchant,  Major  Mass.  Vol.  Melitia, Retired, 

7  years  Mem.  Com.  Council  city  B Boston,  Mass. 

Bates,  Alma  P South  Hanover,  Mass. 

Belchor,  Henry  Alden,  retired    Randolph,  Mass. 

*Bickford,  Mrs.  Scott  F Brookline,  Mass. 

Barry,  Chas.  H Chicago,  111. 

Bassett,  Walter  Gordon Goffstown,  N.  Y. 

Burr,  Mrs.  E.  B San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Hattie  Stetson,  housewife Waterville,  N.  Y. 

Bryant,  Mrs.  M.  B Manchester,  N.  H. 

Cushman,  Helen,  bookkeeper Brockton,  Mass. 

Cushman,  Edwin  Burke,  bank  cashier San  Francisco,  Cal. 

♦Cushman,  Miss  Alice Brockton,  Mass. 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Augusta  Briggs Kingston,  Mass. 

Cluett,  Mary  Stetson,  Mr.  C.  of  firm  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Wyndwood  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Cluett,  George  B.,  2d Wyndwood,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y 

Clapp,  Fred  B.,  professional  nurse Somerville,  Mass. 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Susan  R Somerville,  Mass. 

Crane,  Mrs.  George  E Chicago,  111. 

Corbin,  Wallace  R.,  shipper Hanover,   Mass. 

Corthell,   Mary  J Norwell,   Mass. 

Clantice,  Mrs.  Helen  A New  York,  N.  Y. 

Colby,  Mrs.  L.  W Manchester,  N.  H. 

Clapp,  Clift  Rogers,  lawyer Boston,  Mass. 

Damon,  Daniel  E.,  lawyer,  many  years  Register  of  Probate,  Plymouth  County 

Hanover,  Mass. 

Dyer,  Mrs.  Ellen  B Norwell,  Mass. 

Dver,  Theodore  M.,  tacker Norwell  Mass. 

Dyer,  Arthur  H Norwell,  Mass. 

Donnell,  Reuben  C,  farmer Hanover,  Mass. 

*Dwelley,  Hon.  Jedediah,  State  Senator,  County  Commissioner  twent.\-sc\cn  \cars 

Hanover,  Mass. 

Dunham,  Mrs.  Rosabel  T West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Damon,  Bernard,  town  clerk  thirty-eight  years Hanover,  Mass. 

Dodge,  Mary  Lucy  Stetson " New  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Deane,  Mrs."  Mabell  Stetson,  Ph.B Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Edson,  Evelyn  Hall Brockton,  Mass. 

Fogg,  Horace  T.,  attorney,  treasurer  of  Plymouth  County Norwell,  Mass. 

Ford,  Harriett  J.,  drawing  teacher Duxbury,  Mass. 

*Gorham,  Robert  Stetson,  lawyer Boston,  Mass. 

Gray,  Joshua  Stetson,  town  treasurer Rockland,  Mass. 

Gor'ham,  Mrs.  Sarah  Catherine. San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gotwals,  Mrs.  Sarah  P Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Garvin,  Mrs.  May  D.  Garvin,  wife  of  Samuel  Garvin,  D.D.       Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
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Haggett,  Caroline  M Natick,  Mass. 

Hatch,  Israel  H.,  selectman Marshfield,  Mass. 

Hatch,  Gushing Norwell,  Mass. 

Halcomb,  Rev.  Willis  B.  (former  Rector  Christs'  Church,  Plymouth,  Mass.) 

Manorville,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Rowland,  Amelia  C Hanover,  Mass. 

Howard,  Mrs.  Clara  Stetson Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Henderson,  Lucy  Brown New  Castle,  Pa. 

Holland,  Mrs.  Kate  G.  Stetson,  housekeeper Barre,  Mass. 

Jones,  Marian  Stetson Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Jaques,  Bertha  E.,  artist,  pres.  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers Chicago,  111. 

Knapp,  Mrs.  Hannah  A.,  housekeeper Norwell,  Mass. 

Kephart,  Mrs.  Laura  Stetson,  pastor's  wife Pacific  Grove,  Gal. 

Lippincott,   Walter,   pubhsher Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Leach,  Anna  A.  M.,  principal  Emma  Willard  School Troy,  N.  Y. 

Leach,  Edith  (A.B.  Smith  College) ,  Vassar  College Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Leach,  Abby,  A.M.,  professor  Greek,  Vassar  College Poughkepsie,  N.  Y. 

Le  Porte,  Eliza  R Hackensack,  N.  J. 

LifBer,  Rebecca  C.  B Cambridge,  Mass. 

Littlefield,  Emma  F.  Stetson Avon,  Mass. 

Mclntire,  Marian  N.  Y Denver,  Col. 

Miller,  Dora  W.  (Mr.  M.  engineer  U.  S.  Navy  from  1861-1872) Wilhamsport,  Pa. 

Morrow,  Mrs.  George  C Brockton,  Mass. 

Marden,  Georgie  D Jefferson,  Me. 

McDonald,  Abbie  M.  Stetson S.  Hanover,  Mass. 

Morton,  Hon.  Le\a  P.,  Ex-Vice  President  U.  S Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

Neale,  Mrs.  George  F New  York,  N.  Y. 

Neale,  Ahce  Kent New  York,  N.  Y. 

Neale,  Lawrence  I.,  building  constructor New  York,  N.  Y. 

Newcomb,  Mrs.  Louisa  Stetson New  York,  N.  Y. 

Norton,  Mrs.  Charles  Oliver,  capitalist.  State  Regent  D.  A.  R Kearney,  Neb. 

Plympton,  Miss  Frances  A.,  clerk Boston,  Mass. 

Pierce,  Laura  G Braintree,  Mass. 

Pratt,  Elsie  A Rockland,  Mass. 

Pierson,  Wilham  M.,  retired  dry  goods  merchant    Alton,  111. 

Pierce,  Emma  P.,  housewife East  Milton,  Alass. 

Phelps,  .\rii()s  A.,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate Rockland,  Mass. 

Phillips,  Ella  Stetson,  wife  of  Watson  Philhps,  D.D New  Haven,  Conn. 

Phipps,  Mrs.  Walter  B AUston,  Mass. 

Parker  Lawrence  H.,  school  teacher Amherst,  Mass. 

Phipps,  Maurice  Bowman,  journalist Boston,  Mass. 

*Pevear,  Henry  A.,  capitalist,  morocco  mfr Lynn,  Mass. 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Fred  L.,  farmers  wife East  Sumner,  ]\Ie. 

Reed,  Captain  Lewis,  captain  U.  S.  A.,  retired Rockland,  j\Iass. 

Randall,  Herbert,  .\rt  Publisher,  Governor  Society  May  Flower  Descendants 

Hartford,  Conn. 
*Reed,  Quincy,  retired  manufacturer Whitman,  Mass. 

Roby,  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  S Norwood,  Mass. 

Rea,  Mrs.  Phoebe  T Dorchester,  Mass. 

Richardson,  Edwin  P Manchester,  N.  H. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Maria  W Whitman,  Mass. 

Robbins,  Rev.  Howard  C,  Rector  of  Church  of  the  Incarnation New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Stetson,  John  B.,  manufacturer  and  philanthropist Philadelphia.  Pa. 

*Stetson,  James  Burgess,  R.  R.  President San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Stetson,  John  B.,  Jr.,  manufacturer Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*Stetson,  William  Wallace,  LL.D.,  State  Superintendent  Schools .\uburn,  Me. 

Stetson,  E.  Eugene,  Selectman Norwell,  ]Mass. 
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Stetson,  Chalres  W Lansdale,  Pa. 

Stetson,  Isaiah  K.,  Colonel,  banker  and  timberlands Bangor,  Me. 

Formorly  State  Senator,  Speaker  of  House,  member  of  Gov.  Staff,  etc. 

Stetson,  Benjamin  Leigh,  superintentant  of  corporation Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Stetson,  William  H.  (prof,  stenographic  reporter.  Official  Stenographer  to  Peace 
Congress) New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stetson,  Louisa  M.,  "Farmers" Franklin,  N.  H. 

*Stetson,  Joel  D Fairhaven,  Alass. 

*Stetson,  Frank  L.,  bookkeeper Medford,  ]\Iass. 

Stetson,  Wilham  F.,  telephone  appliances,  retired  age  eighty-eight,  .  .  Clinton,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Mrs.  Susan Randolph,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Thomas,  general  timekeeper Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Stetson,  William  Mitchell,  printer  and  manufacturing  stationer Albany  N.  Y, 

*Stetson,  David  Sprague,  ship  broker Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stetson,  Benjamin  FrankHn,  proprietor  Deershead  Inn Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

Stetson,  George  C Hanover,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Rector  Damon,  slipper  manufacturer Hanover,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Charles  W.,  manager Boston,   Mass. 

*Stetson,  George  F.,  builder Norwood,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Almon  B.  (B.S.,)  supt.  elec.  lamp  Mfg,  Gen'l  Elec.  Co Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

*Stetson,  John  G.,  LL.D,  clerk  of  U.  S.  Circuit  Court Boston,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Sarah  A Nashua,  N.  H. 

Stetson,  Lincoln,  cattle  dealer Randolph,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Miss  JuHa  C Abington,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Chnton  J.,  traveling  salesman Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*Stetson,  J.  Frank,  R.  R.  conductor Hanover,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Frank  H.,  machinist Lawrence,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Winfield  Scott,  machinist Nashua,  N.  H. 

Stetson,  Nahum,  Amer.  manager  Steinway  Piano  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stetson,  Daniel  A Paoli,  Pa. 

Stetson,  Harold  E.,  clerk Hanover,  Mass. 

Stetson,  John  H.,  cashier  First  National  Bank South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Ezra  H.,  Mfr.  "Stetson  Shoe" South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Clarence,  lawyer,  Pres.  Com.  Council Utica,  N.  Y. 

Stetson,  Clarence  A.,  physician Lynn,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Captain  Prince  R.,  captain  U.  S.  A Reading,  Pa. 

Stetson,  Alfred  D.,  house  and  ship  furnishers Bath,  Me. 

Stetson,  Edward  Eckert,  broker Reading,  Pa. 

Stetson,  Willis  Kimball,  librarian  Public  Library New  Haven,  Conn. 

Stetson,  Mary  I.,  nurse Middleboro,  Mass. 

Stetson,  George  Wilham,  retired  farmer Barry,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Albert  L.  president  "Stetson  Barret  Co." Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Stetson,  Marian,  d.  of  John  G.  Stetson,  LL.D Brookline,  Mass. 

Stetson,  John  B.,  M.D ■ Seattle,  Wash. 

Stetson,  Robert  N Glenside,  Pa. 

Stetson,  Paul  Hamilton,  chem.  broker  "Wisner  and  Stetson" New  York,  NY. 

Stetson,   Winona  May,  assistant  N.  E.  Hist.  Soc.  Boston   .  .  .    Winthrop,  Mass. 

Stetson,  John  A.,  president  Stetson  Coal  Co Boston,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Miss  Louise  E Camden,  Me. 

Stetson,  Charles  Cary,  president  Fidelity  Storage  and  Transfer  Co  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Stetson,  Herbert  Lee,  LL..D,  president  Kalamazoo  College Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Stetson,  Leon  F.,  dealer  in  Ice,  Coal  and  Wood Marshfield,  Mass. 

♦Stetson,  Geo.  W.,  editor Medford,  Mass. 

*Stetson,  Warren  B.,  retired Middleboro,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Thomas  Drew,  lawyer,  editor New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stetson,  Frederick  W.,  physician Roxbury,  IMass. 

Stetson,  Miss  LorettaT.,  dressmaker South  Weymouth,  Mass 
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Stetson,  Edward,  banker .■..•..■....■.•.....,...-.. Bangor,  Maine. 

Stetson,  Frederick  Dudley,  lawyer New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Stetson,  George  W.,  lawyer,  referee  in  bankruptcy    Middleboro,  Mass. 

StetsDn,  Francis  Lynde,  organizer  of  and  general  council  for  U.  S.  Steel 

Corporation   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stetson,  Arthur  F.,  President  Union  Marine  Ins.  Co Bangor,  Me. 

Stetson,  Harriett  Swan Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Charles  F.,  dry  goods  dealer,  retired,  age  92  yrs.  6  nios.       Duxbury,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Frank  D.,  Real  Estate Whitman,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Ethel  F.,  compositor Whitman,  Ma.ss. 

Stetson,  George  H.,  insurance  broker  (Master  Mason  and  32nd  degree  Mason  of  Scot- 
tish Rite) New  York,  N,  Y. 

Stetson,  Arthur  W.,  printer Quincy,  Mass. 

Stetson,  James  H.,  president  wholesale  dry  Goods  Co.,  "Walker  Stetson  Co." 

Boston,  Mass. 

Stetson,  George  R.,  president  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Stetson,  John  N.  S.,  banker Boston,  Mass. 

*Stetson,  WiHiam,  carpenter,  Real  Estate Brockton,  Mass. 

Stetson,  James  Swan,  student Taber,  Alberta,  Can. 

*Stetson,  Winslow,  retired Roxbury,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Cyrus  Herbert,  farmer Bridgewater,  Mass. 

*Stetson,  America  E.,  shoe  manufacturer Whitman,  Mass. 

Stetson,  John  E.,  High  School  Principal Springfield,  Vt. 

Stetson,  Nelson  M.,  pharmacist Abington,  Mass. 

Stetson,  J.  F.,  cashier  National  Bank Camden,  Me. 

Stetson,  John  Smedley,  physician New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stetson,  Arthur  Dana,  Principal  Pubhc  School Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stetson,  Forest  Leslie,  printer  and  publisher Greenfield,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Frederick  T.,  lawyer Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Stetson,  George  R.,  Tresaurer  First  National  Bank Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

*Stetson,  Robert  C,  treasurer Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Ernest  C,  graduate  in  pharmacy Brockton,  Mass. 

Stetson,  W.  Graydon,  general  manager Brockline,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Ethel  L,  student Norwell,  Mass. 

*Stetson,  Hiram  W.,  iron  master Burlington,  Vt. 

Stetson,  Benjamin  L South  Hanover,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Dorothy,  student Waban,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Herbert  O.,  student Waban,  Mass. 

Stetson,  John  Bacon,  student Waban,  Mass. 

Stetson,  Clara  Silsby,  student Abington,  Alass. 

*Stetson,  Rev.  Joshua  A.  (M.D.,)  physician  and  clergyman Providence,  R.  L 

Stetson,  Martin  V.  B.,  city  clerk Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Stetson,  William  Vinton,  dry  goods  merchant Troy,  Ohio 

Stetson,  Edwin  F.,  M.D Damariscotta,  Me. 

Stetson,  Horace,  lawyer  and  banker Orange,  N.  J. 

Stetson,  Josiah  W.,  treasurer  Mechanics  Savings  Bank    Auburn,  Me. 

Smith,  Miss  Susey  A,  genealogist Kingston,  Mass. 

*Sanips(iii,  Tlionias  C,  farmer Norwell,  Mass. 

Sampson,  Sar,-ih   L Norwell,  Mass. 

Stirrett,  Marv  (' New  Bedford,  Mass 

*Spaulding,  Cliarlotte,  M.  A.  C New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Stirrett,  Chester  S.,  clerk New  Bedford,  Mass 

Stockbridge,  Lucy  J.,  milliner South  Hanover,  ]\Lass. 

Sparrell,  Nellie  M.,  school  teacher Everett,  Mass. 

Spinney,  Mrs.  Maria  F.  Stetson Hanover,  Mass. 

*Shaw,  Rev.  George  S Ashby,  Mass. 
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